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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Education Among the Freedmen. 


BY J. W. ALVORD., 


We might here review this whole work in its 
various stages from the first. It bears con- 
stant evidence of remarkale zeal, striking inci- 
deut, and providential favor ; above all, of rapid 
attainment. But this review was substantially 
given in the report of January last, and the his- 
tory of the various benevolent societiga aiding 
us was inserted in the report of July. 

Since that time the same encourgying indi- 
cations appear, with continued steady progress, 
and the entire results achieved during the past 
three years have, as we hope, given general 
satisfaction to the Government, and certainly 
have surprised even the warmest friends of the 
freedmen. 

The schools during the three months of sum- 
mer had the usnal vacation, bat a larger num- 
ber were continued during the warm season 
than ever before. In Louisiana, 178 schools, 
with 6,026 pupils, continued through July, 24 
of them being new schools. The superintend- 
ent in Mississippi made special effort to go 
through the hot weather with all schools loca- 
ted in healthy portions of the State, and with 
the following result : 75 day schools, only three 
of which were supported by benevolent asso- 
ciations, average attendance of pupils, 3,500, 
and 47 Sabbath schools, with an average of 
3,800 pupils. In Kentucky, 30 schools were 
continued through August, with 1,521 pupils. 

The great desire to learn, and the willing- 
ness to teach, especially on the part of those 
whose homes are in the South, made it easy to 
go directly on whenever funds were sufficient. 
We heartily encouraged this in all such cases. 
Large numbers of our pupils are subject to 
debasing out-door and home influences, and 


—— 








are sure to lose much of what they have gained | 


in term time during these long vacations. 
Liowever it may be with other schools, it is fur 
better to keep this class of children constantly 
at study and under the daily uninterrupted in- 
fluence of their teachers. 

The average attendance of pupils enrolled in 
the schools regularly reported has been 61,370, 
being quite equal to that of white schools 


throughout the Northern States ; over 56 per | 


cent. have been always present, and 53 per | 
ceat. always punctual. Three hundred and 
seventeen of the schools are graded in accord- 
ance with the best modern system. There is 
also thoreugh classification in each school, 
bringing pupils of similar attainments under 
the same instruction. 

Twenty-six thousand two hundred and nine- 
ty-three pupils (or their parents) have paid 
tuition. This has often been done out of ex- 
treme poverty. The whole amount thus paid 
has been $57,741.98. Twelve thonsand one 
hundred and seventy-five are adults, indicating | 
that the desire to learn is not confined to chil- 
dren. 

It appears tht of the 80,686 pupils in the | 
day and night schools regularly xeported, | 
75,862 had been slaves before the late war. 
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the commencement, as there will be variety of 
character and every stage of advancement, 


complished, as far as possible. 


daily and verbal instruction. Personal au- 
thority of the teacher is a first law, paternal 
and kind, and yet to be insisted on. 

Every day is to have its routine ; each recita- 


and outdoor recreation organized with system; 
and punctuality as to all these regulations 
must be reqnired. If variation from the pre- 
scribed order is called for by interposing cir- 
cumstances, exceptions can bé made, clearly 
defined as exceptions, and thus the rule, even 
when set aside, will he the more firmly estab- 
lished. * 

Corporal punishment may be resorted to in 
case of the incorrigible, but as frequently as 
due regard to authority will admit, The freed- 
men and their children have been accustomed 
to harsh treatment. Let kindness and an ap- 
peal to the moral sentiments in all cases secure 
obedience if possible. 


A register is) be kept, full and complete, 
not only in its tirst entries, but in its footings. 
At any time the true condition of the school 
can then be seen at a glance. This book, 
however, is quite useless unless accurately 





| kept. 
At the close of each term @ public examina- 
| tion is desirable, to which parents and friends 
| should be invited, and where will be given an 
_ exhibition of all actual knowledge pupils have 
acquired. Such an exercise, anticipated and 
| passed through, is strongly stimulating to the 
schools and a most satisfactory event to its 
patrons. 
It should not be forgotten that correct gen- 
eral habits must be inculcated. Language, 
| temper, social intercourse, conduct in the street 
| or at home, are all to be noted and corrected. 
| Great care and some labor will be required to 
| accomplish this effectually. 
| Above all, let there be moral training, vir- 
_ tuous priaciples, and noble aspirations inculca- 
| ted in school and out, as bringing their own 


| constant reward; while every mean, low 


sion or deed is to be frowned upon as 


ing 
and inflicting only pain. Duty is to” 


done, 


| and each triumph over difficulty, im its doing, 


is to be recorded as a worthy vietory. Such 
moral training, only, will give true character. 
Especially should pupils be tanght that de- 


| calogue of higher and more sacred duties to 
Him who is their Creator, Redeemer, ang final) 


Judge. 

| These hints are commended to all, especially 
the freedmen, who are inquiring how schools 
for their children can be started and carried on 
successfully. Weare sure that if the above 
line of effort is substantially followed, there 
will be in no case any serious failure; We 
hope that attention will not have been called 
to thissubject in vain, and that added to what 
is now done, the land will be filled with schools, 
the pride of the people and of the State pro- 
ducing them. 

— — — — 


Civil Rights. 





There are 27 normal schools, with 1,790 pupils | 
—most of whom are preparing themselves for | 
teachers. Of the teachers now employed in 
day and -night schools of all kinds 914 are | 
colored. 

The industrial schools are not so generally 
in operation during the first six months of the 
year, but it appears that IS of these, with 645 
pupils, had commenced before the Ist of Janu- 


a 

The desire for knowledge, so universal among 
the freedmen, needs intelligent direction. 
Learning in their case is a novelty, and with 
many its idea excites only an undefined ambi- 
tion. The means and necessary amount of 
effort to acquire it are not understood; espe- 
cially is there a failure to appreciate the wide 
organic plans by which a whole community are 
to be educated. 

This is not so strange with a people whose 
entire history has been one of ignorace, and 
who now suddenly approech the light. A few 
practical hints, therefore, mainly to those 
freedmen who are not acquainted with the rou- 
tine of schools, may be allowed. 

This whole freed population should know that 
their education is to be effected by a compre- 
hensive uniting of the whole race in a common 
blessing, and that their country and Govern- 
ment now demand of them intelligence as a 

«general endowment. Individuals alone, when 
educated, may be but an element of danger, | 
social and political ; at least distinctions in | 
this privilege, fayuring caste and giving power 
to the few, would produce evils second only to 
slavery itself. They should likewise aim to be- 
come a moral, virtuous, and Christian people. 
Schools, therefore, should exist by a compre- 


BY M. R. DELANY. 


Every member of a body politic has duties 
and obligations to perform, which are binding 
according to his relative position in seciety. 

His general obligations are to the Nation, 
particular obligations to the provinee, district, 
or State, (as one of the United States,) and 
special obligations to those with whom he is 
identified or classified, as German, French, 
Jew, Scotch, Italian, Irish, Spanish, or Eng- 
lish. Here, in America, the special obligations 
of the black man are to his own people. 

Civil rights imply all the privileges and en- 
joyments known to the body politic. These 
righte are not natural, but conditional regu- 
lated by the requirements of society. 

The general requirements of soviety, are 
regulated by national obligations, or the obli- 
gations of State. A nation being bound to 
protect itself and preserve its own existence, 
regulates the individual, and governs society 
accordingly. 

In France, Civil and Political rights are one 
and the same—inseparable—and based upon 


with it every other right; and suffrage is 
claimed as a birth-right. 

To deny‘to the Frenchman any privilege in 
the body politic, is to degrade him in his own 
estimation, and deprive him of “one-half of 
his manhood.” “Freedom,’’ is his watch- 
word, and “Liberty,” his rallying cry. 


deed, the Chamber of Deputies—Representa- 
tives of the people—and the riglit to choose 





beusive and universal effort, an effort in which 
the freedmen, one and all, are heartily to co- | 
operate. | 

Every neighborhood, even in sparsely popu- 
lated districts, if with pupils sufficient for a 
school, shou! he thoroughly aroused. Public 
men, preuci.- und teachers in every part of 
the. South, should act vigorously within their 
respective circles to enlighten the freedmen on 
this subject : to which might perhaps be added 
the labors of special school agents. Successive 
steps in organizing might then be suggested, 
as follows : 

District the country into portions sufficient 
for schools of from thirty to fifty pupils each. 
These might be ealled school districts, and the 
people therein a school eociety. Cities and | 
large towns can modify the plan to snit their | 
own convenience: 

Organize the school society in the usual | 
method of voluntary associations, with an ex- 
ecutive committee and by-laws : | 








that people. 


It was seen that Louis Napoleon, as the first 


step in his accession to power, in 1851, took the 
vote of the people. It is true that their civil 
rights were abrogated, when they were pre- 


vented from competing for the Presidency; be- 
cause in France, as the civil and political are 


inseparable, the right to vote carries with it, 
the right to hold office. ’ 

The action above alluded to simply shows a 
concession, even by Napoleon HI., to’ those 
great and inherent rights, as claimed by the 
Frenchman. 

In Eagland and the United States, civil and 
political rights differ, and political rights carry 
with them different degrees of privileges. A 
man might have the privilege of voting and 
not the right to hold office ; or, in other words, 
have the right of suffrage, and not’ be eligible 
to office. : 

In Great Britain, Magna Charta made every 
person equal before the law; but in the politi- 


Secure the building or renting of a schvol-| cal regulations, a property qualification was 
house., This can often be done by the people | required to vote and told office. But in Ameri- 


on the ground, especially if aided by their | 


friends. For a time help ean be procured from | of the inhabitants, who were denied both ‘the 


the Freedmen'’s Bureau, aud ere long the State 
will expeet to be ealled upon. It even now, in 
some cases, is proffering its substantial aid. 
Excellent plans forschool-houses are furnished 
gratuitously by this educational department : 

f Be sure to obtain a teacher of suitable quali- 
ũcations, Correct morals, ‘‘ apt to teach’ and 
govern, and of thorough literary attainments. 
Ample provision for the support of this teacher 
should be made. Tuition, to a certain extent, 
can be arranged to meet the expenditure ; pe- 
pils, if able, should always be required to pay. 
A convenient and comfortable home for the 
teacher should also be provided. 

Secure the constant and punctnal attendance 
of pupils ; little can otherwise be ished. 
Text-books are to be carefully selected, and the 
required.: 


ca, exceptions were made to one class or race 


right of suffrage and the right to hold office. 

This ¢aused much confusion and frequent 
embarrassment in the administration of laws; 
in consequence of the ambiguity of their Gon- 
structions, which were as erroneous a8 they 
were unjust. 

In England and the United States, as in 
France, the civil should havé included the ‘po- 
litical rights of the whole people. * 

But an established peerage, ordérs of nobili- 
ty, and primogenitute, or land priviléges, a# the 


} basis of the United Kingdom of England; S¢ot- 


land and Ireland, positively 
énjoyments i the lower classes; in the firet case; 





possession of them .by every pupil absolutely } 
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As to internal organization, classification of 
pupils is the first step. This will be difficult at 


but it must be resolutely undertaken and ac- 


Fixed rules of order are indispensible ; not 
too many nor‘too minute. Much can be left to 


tion or exercise its time and place; recesses 


nataral rights. The right to freedom carries 


In France, Government is always regarded as 
despotic, where suffrage is curtailed ; and in- 


them, is as old as the advanced civilization of 


| reformers, that all our 
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France. 


foundation of their Government as then con- 
structed ; and to have conceded civil rights to 
the blacks, in the United States, must have in 
like manner endarigered the National Compact, 
as slavery was the basis of the Union. 

But the people of Great Britain are free, and 
their system ef government but a matter of 
choice and time, which may be modifiedin its 
continual progress, with satisfaction to the en- 
tire nation. 

And, in the United States, by the late civil 
war, slavery has become extinct, the blacks 
enfranchised, and the civil and political rights 
of the people, acknowledged. 

The duties and obligations of every individ- 
ual, being according to his relative position in 
society, previous to emancipation and our en- 
franchisement, we had few or no ebligations, 
because few or no responsible positions in so- 
ciety. 

But now, having all the rights and privileges, 
_we also have all the responsibilities belonging to 
society, Hence, the necessity of possessing 
suth Giccmatien, and having such qualifica- 
.tions, as to fit us for the high, responsible, and 
arduous duties of the new life, into which we 
have entered. 

We must possese attainments equal to the 
requirements of the positions we expect to oc- 
cupy. Otherwise, we have no right to expect 
anything. . 

Our new political element, we are in hopes, 
will not fail to profit by these elementary les- 
sons in national polity. 

— — — — 
Is it Expedient to Form a Political 

Party in the Interest of Labor? 


BY EDWARD H. ROGERS. 


This is a question of great importance. The 
writer of this article—a workingman, who 
had experience in advocating the claims of la- 
bor—has been obliged to answer it in the nega- 
tive. A few reasons for this conclusion will 
be given. 

In the first place, fagta have demonstrated 
that workingmen will m@tcontribute the funds 
necessary for party purposes. The writer's 
observation has included four large constitu- 
encies, all of which have provéd the truth of 
this assertion. In one casggwhere one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars was advanced on a note— 
for election purposes—the holder was ebliged 
to take legal measures to obtain his pay. Three 
workingmen, who had indorsed the note, were 
the losers. 

In another place, amaster-workman of liberal 
views was urged to accept a nomination? he 
refused, at firat, on account of the expense ; 
an organization of labor pledged themselves to 
furnish the funds, but failed to redeem their 
promise, Their candidate was not only de- 
feated, but found himself in arrears to the 
amount of two hundred dollars. 


In instances which occurred in other locali- 
ties, it has uniformly happened that the few 
who were willing to take the responsibility 
have been left without means to meet liabilities 
incurred for the common good.° 


It is useless to criticise harshly this state of 
‘things. Inspired by patriotism, laboring men 
will die for their country ; moved by social im- 
pulse, they wil] watch with the sick, or expose 
themselves to danger in saving life or property ; 
but the voluntary contribution of money, in 
the ccntinuous and liberal manner requisite for 
a sustained political effort. requires a develop- 
ment which would be vain to expect under 
present conditions. ; 

It follows, as a matter of course, that labor 
falls an easy prey to any clique, which, for sel- 
fish motives, is ready to furnish the funds to 
influence votes. It has not ceased to be true, 
that “the borrower is servant to the lender.’’ 

There is little room to doubt that this weak- 
ness in their position will render it impossible 
for the leaders in the political movement of la- 
bor to preserve their independence. 

Those who quote the success of the anti- 
slavery question in politics, forget, or are un- 
aware, that the workingmen organized and in- 
dependent political party ten years before the 
abolitionists. The effort was a failure. A 
State Labor Ticket was nominated as early as 
1834. The papers of the day give evidence of 
the validity of the movement ; yet it made little 
or no impression, and soon became merged in 
the Democratic party. 

The cruelties of slavery were s0 obvious as 
to shock the feelings of all. This was a great 
advantage in an appeal to the people. A whole 
generation had heard the question debated for 
a quarter of a centuary. The ranks of the 
abolitionists included men of ample means, and 
the highest culture. They spent, money freely 
in urging their views; it made but little differ- 
ence to them in this respect when they entered 
politics. 

The burdens which it is proposed to relieve 
by forming a Labor Party are of auch a nature 
as to produce the evil effects. utinoticed, ex- 
cept as they develop broadly in the depressed 
condition of the masses. 

The community are very,ignorant of the de- 
fects of our industrial system. It is but six 
years since the movement of labor began. The 
influence of the labor press hag been very lim- 
ited, even among those to whom.it hag directly 
appealed. Ask any man, outside of the labor- 
ing classes, for his views upon the’ questions in 
which workingmen are interested ; in more than 
nine cases out of ten, the answer will he, that 
the ‘‘laws of supply and demand settle all 
those things.’’ Such replies would not be 
given, if the truth was known, that “ there is 
nothing more unsound, or more atrocious, than 
the maxim that labor is to be regulated upon 
the law of supply and demand.” 

This quotation is a recent ufterance of one 
of the most distinguished statesmen of the Re- 
publican party. He does not stand alene; 
many others, of the highest authority in State 
end national affairs, sabstantially unite with. 
| him in their wise ‘forecast of the situation and 


needs of the wotking é 
] . ‘The strength of the element in 
| our State is undoubted. Motives to separate 
action are a urgent with them ns with us, but 
they wisely avoid the ruptare o! party ties, 
In view of all. these facts, is it well for work- 
ingmen to abandon the political friends who 
Hate doing all thet can be done fot them adder 
the gratitude we owe them, the:acknowledg- 
ments of which have place @ prov 


at every labor orga 
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rights, as belonging to the whole people, as in 


the Senage following so-s0on; that they can 


| hardly be said to have delayed the result. 

As a nation is bound to protect iteelf, tohave| Opposition to thétenforcement of such a law 
conceded equal privileges to the common people, | 
in Great ‘Britain, would have destroyed the | 


was to be expectedh; whem it came, and the 
Executive and Cabimet were shown the relation 
of the law to the underlying questions of 
labor and capital, seon the proclamation 
of the President followed! 

Compare this prompt action, and its freedom 
| from unworthy motives, With the course of the 
British Gevernment under similar circum- 
stances. The English operatives pleaded in 
vain for relief from ¢@xcessive toil ; it was de- 
layed until years after American workmen had 
reached the ear of thbir chief magistrate, and 
obtained from Martim Van Baren his order es- 
tablishing ten hours « 

A great contest-was. going on in England at 
this time, between the landholders and the 
manufacturers, in reference to removing the 
duty on food. The manufacturers triumphed ; 
the corn ‘aws were repéaled. The lahdholders 
were still powerful ; moved by the most pas- 
sionate feelings, they immediately passed the 
ten-hour bill, to revenge themselves upon their 
opponents. 

The charge that it wis sectional was the 


heaviest burden that the Republican party bore-4 


The readiest aseault upon the labor movement, 
and the one hardest to meet, is, that it arrays 
classes against eavh other. This tendency will 
be much greater in politics. A healthfal agi- 
tation of a social character will go far toward 
avoiding this objection, by educating all inter- 
ests of society toward those practical measures 
which the times may require. 


* We have not room to do more than allude to 
the relation of the labor party to the national 
debt. It must not be forgotten that the freed- 
men are to play an important part in the po- 
litical action of the future. Will they forget 
that the debt has very definite relations to their 
liberation ? Will they join a party which urges 
its payment in depreciated paper? If such a 
party makes any show of success, will they not 
hear enough of exultation among their rebel 
neighbors to convince them on which side the 
truth lies, and also that it is for their interest 
to sustain the Government credit? 


We believe, and we think the majority of 
workingmen are on our side, that any party 
which proposes a violation of the national faith 
in this respect will find itself inwardly demor- 
alized in its first great struggle. This is the 
only explanation we can give for the irresolute 
and vacillating conduct of the Democratic lead- 


ers in the last presidential contest. 
> Pe 


The Hour of Danger. 


BY 8. P. 


At this time, when newly-made citizens are 
about entering on the discharge of their duties 
to their country, and the exercise of their pre- 
rogatives as freemen, we take the liberty of 
offering a few hints and suggestions, which, if 
heeded, will serve to render the rights recently 
granted to us more secure, and make them more 
fruitful of the blessings they were intended to 
bring us. 

We start out, then, with the proposition, that 
all men are political equals, and, as such, each 
is the peer of the other, and each may share 
equally with the other in selecting their rulers, 
and thereby aid in shapin: the policy of their 
common country. 

Let us see, then, what influences, it is likely, 
will be brought to bear on the newly-enfran- 
chised, in order to render the victory of their 
friends and themselves nugatory, or of little 
effect. Let us, also, strive to. point out the way 
by which the efforts of our enemies may be 
defeated. 

We believe there is none among us who 
thinks, that, because we have many friends, we 
are without enemies ; and if there be such, they 
will be shortly undeceived, when they witness 
the Machiavelian efforts which will be put forth 
by those who have always been, and always will 
be, opposed to the negro’s advancement in any 
direction, unless it be, perhaps, as a better de- 
veloped and more efficient “‘field-hand.” Such 
enemies certainly do exist in great numbers, 
and will, we can assure you, leave no effort un- 
tried to seduce us from our allegiance to the 
great party and principles of progress and ab- 
solute freedom. It is impossible for us to state, 
at this time, all the means which will be used, 
by our enemies to bring about the result which 
they so ardently desire; but of this we feel as 
certain as we can feel of anything in the future, 
that money in large quantities will be nsed to 
tempt the cupidity of both the leaders and the 
rank and file of the colored Republicans. The 
seeds of dissension will also be sown broadcast 
among the party, in order to render the follow- 
ers. dissatiefied with their leaders. They will 
try, by every means in their power, to bring 
about disaffection in the ranks of the Republi- 
can party, both white and colored, in the hope 
of distracting their counsels, impairing their 
unity, and thereby drawing from their ranks, 
and also from their leadership, the dissatisfied 
portion of the party, to unite with them, and 
assist them in nullifying the blessings for which 
we and our friends fought and bled, and for 


things, and more, will be attempted; but God 
forbid the. should be accomplished. 

As I rewarked before, we are the’ political 
equals of all meu, and the custodians of our 
own liberties ; and if we are only true to our- 
selves, and to the instincts of freedom, no ap- 
prehensions of the ultimate results need be en- 
tertained. But if we are careless, imdifferent, 
or Inkewarm, we throw open to our enemies the 
approaches to the citadel of our liberties, and 
become recreant to, and destroyers of, ourselves. 

One of the hardest lessons, if not the very 
hardest in life, for men to learn, is to know 
their place ; that is, the place in which they 
can be most useful to their fellows, and to be 
satisfied to fill the place for whieh their pecaliar 
capacity and acquirements fit them; and not 
to aspire to places which they are incapable, 
from a tack of education, or from a natural in- 
capacity, of oceupying with honor to them- 
selves, or with credit to those whom they seek: 
to represent, That is. too much the case with 
| the colored people of the UnitedStates, and is 
making itself more and more apparent as the 
‘time draws near for thent to choose their lead-. 
ers through the medium of the ballot-box. 

There are too many among ué aspiring to be 
leaders, who do not possess the necessary 
qualifications for such responsible positions. 
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formed, and the strength of the party divided. | the of the provision in the Constitu- 
The breach thus formed is widened by the cool- tio of 69, 14 to annul the general law of Tex- 
ness of one faction to the other, or by crimin® | as, granting 16 sections to roads, and to forfeit 
tion and recrimination, and then it is that the | 91) the lands granted to the completed sections 
enemy, seeing our distracted condition, for | of roads, and to preserve the lands not yet 


which he has all along been hoping and look- alienated according to law, also to compel the 
ing, will step in as did one of Old into the 


Garden of Eden, and try by his specious plead- 
ing, and deceitful words, to make the disaffect- 
ed believe that they are entirely too “smart” 
to be anything but leaders in any party. They 
will also promise (for that will be a part of their 
tactics) that if such will only vote with them 
and exert an influence for their party, 
there should be places of honor and profit given 
to them, and they willtry to make us believe 
that they, and they alone, were always friends 
of the negro. If they ean by these or any 
other means induce any, whether few or many, 
to vote and act with them, they will, after they 
have used the negro, and by his help obtained 
the power which they now so much covet, 
treat him as u Piriah, or, what is still 
worse, will rivet the bonds of proscription on 
him more tightly, and make his chains more 
galling than ever they were in the days of the 
old slave lords. 

The deceitfal méans above mentioned, with 
the additional one ofa free use of money, 
which with some we are afraid will have the 
same effect ashad the poisoned cup of Circe 
upon men, will be used to bring about this re- 
sult ; but how far they will be allowed to suc- 
ceed in their nefarious designs and infernal 
machinations, rests entirely with us. We 
should unite our forces, bury all animosities 
which have been or may be engendered from 
whatever cause, and especially from political 
causes. Let us present a bold and united 
front to the enemy, and spurn all his attempts 
to subvert our liberties with that contempt, and 
loathing they so richly merit. 

The one and only way by which these evils 
can he averted, is for the colored people, when 
the time comes, to march up to the polls and 
deposit their ballots for the nominees of the 
Republican party, without stopping to scratch 
tickets. So long as it is assured, that we are 
voting for those who were regularly nominated 
by the party according to the regular usages, 
and tf ‘xy-so doing we may, in some instances, 
aid-in the elevation of those who are not en- 
tirely Worthy, still we will have the conscions- 
ness that we have exercised our prerogative, 
and contributed, so far as our vote and influ- 
encé could do so, to the dissemination and ad- 
vaneement of correct principles. 

So, then, our advice to those who are now 
about to assume their new relations te their 
country, and before the world, is to choose for 
yourselves such leaders of your political organi- 
zations as are fitted by their capacity, charac- 
ter, and culture to be your leaders, and follow 
them as long as they are worthy of being fol- 
lowed; and when not, select others in whom you 
have confidence ; and in no case allow jealousies 
and heart-burnings to creep in and distract 
your tounsels and impair your usefulness, sim- 
ply becanse the leader selected does not happen 
to be your first choice, but give him your un- 
divided sppport ; and when the time for voting 
oomes, prove to the world b y your votes, that 
you intend to carry out, as far as in you lies, 
the grand idea of the immortal Lincoln. The 
‘nation, under God, shall then have a new 
birth of freedom, through the Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

So will you have done your duty, confounded 
your enemies, and demonstrated to your friends 
and to the world, that the elective franchise has 
heen worthily bestowed and highly appreciated. 


— — — — 


Texas Land. 
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lands, and uses of money subsequent to the or- 
dinance of secession, &c., a8 we have seen, in 
the interest of our advancing civilization. 

Now it is plain that the constitution of Texas 
forfeits all railroad grants, and inhibits all fu- 
ture grants to persons—a railroad corporation 
being a person—and sets apart these lands as a 
school fund, and for homesteads for the land- 
less colored people: and yet, Mr. Editor, there 
are men in the national Capito! to-day, the 
professed friends of your race, who are doing 
their utmost to form combinations of capitalists 
strong ehough to buy up the legislature of Tex- 
as, and to deprive the poor of their magnificent 
school fand, and parcel it out among the sche- 
mers, What care they for colored constitu- 
ents whose only hope for a homestead, and only 
claim for a school fund adequate to the edu- 
cation of their offspring isin the public do- 
main? The policy of Gov. Davis, forfeiting all 
the land and school fand grants of the rebel 
legislatares for the benefit of education and 
homesteads for the landless, is to-day seriously 
endangered. Knowing Gov. Davis, I can con- 
fidently assert that he will stand firmly by his 
ab initio principles; but the monopolists, and 
faithless friends of your race are marshaling, 
their forces by money and bogus stocks}to storm 
the legislature of Texas, and to impress on the 
incoming government of that great State, that 
the inhibition of land grants to person or per- 
sons, don’t mean to inhibit grants to corpora- 
tions—that is, that a railroad corporation is 
not & person! i 

The monopolists have already convinced 
Texans in Washington, that this isthe proper 
interpretation to be put upon the provision in 
the Constitution—or perhaps such men rashly 
rush to this conclusion, that they can shape 
legislation upon the internal improvement 
policy of Texas, without knowing that the Con- 
stitution contains these provisions. The danger 
to Texas is imminent. You cannot over-esti- 
mate the evil a combination of monopolists may 
now entail upon her. Unfortunately, there are 
these in every Legislature. 

Susceptible to such influences, whether it be 
to secure the revival of an obsolete defunct 
railroad charter or a term in the United States 
Senate ; and who, therefore, would not scruple 
to sacrifice your race, or the country itself, 
and Congress needs constantiy to be on their 
guard. It is especially important -that Texas 
now be wakeful. She is, as it were, a new 
State. Most of her public men are young and 
inexperienced. \. The influence of capital is po- 
tential. The arts of the lobbyists are said to 
be insidious, and to an unpractised Legislature, 
irresistible. The education of several hun- 
dred thousand colored children is at issue ; and 
let ‘the cologed men of the nation see to it, that 
their rights in this are not infringed in Texas. 

It is alarming ‘when one hears that Texans, 
whom the colored men have trusted with their 
confidence, allured by the prospect of personal 
gain, are willingly or unwillingly preparing to 
surrender the public domain in the interest of 
defunct obsolete railroad grants and other mo- 
nopolies, and under the transparent pretext of 
developing the resources of the State, and 
making the colored people happier and educa- 
ting their dear children, are absolutely com- 
bining with monopolies of all serts to debar 
the colored people of their constitutional rights 
in that State. Texas ought not to be cheated 
now politically and financially. This treachery 
to colored ‘constituencies, I hope you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, will properly expose. 

J 


— —ñ— e 
The Citizenship of Colored’ 
Many persons seem to. labor under the im- 


pression, that the citizenship of colored men in 
the United States, dates back only to the adop- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment, in 1866, 
when, in fact, that right of theirs is as old as 
the republic itself. Opinion of Attorney 
General Bates, upon that submitted in 
1863, justifies the assertion ve made ; and 
in order to prove that this o based 


BY MISS C. 


While in Austin, last winter, 1 was exceed- 
ingly interested in the provisions of the consti- 
tion made in the interest of the colored people. 
The wisdom of that convention in setting aside 
all the available resources of that State to this 
high consideration cannot now be too highly 
commended. It will be seen by the constitn- 
tion just adopted, that section eight of article 
ten donates one hundred and sixty acres to the 
-andless for homesteads ; section seven declares 
all railroad grants not alienated in conformity 
to law, forfeited to the State for the benefit of 
the school fund ; section six inhibits the Legis- 
lature from granting any lands to any person 
or persons, except to actual settlers, in lots of 
one hundred and sixty acres; section two pro- 
vides for ascertaining the residue of vacant 
lands. Article nine provides for a common 
school system upon a liberal scale ; section six 
provides that all funds, lands, or other pro- 
perty heretofore set apart and appropriated, or 
that may be hereafter setapart, shall constitute a 
school fund, and all sums of money from the 
sale ef the public domain, and one-fourth of the 
annual revenue, together with a poll-tax of one 
dollar on every male between the ages of twenty- 
one and sixty. The thirty third section of ar- 
ticle twelve contains the much-slandered ab 
initio principle carried through (though some- 
what encumbered) by Governor Davis against 
the monopolists of Texas, and in the face of the 
unprovoked obloquy poured upon it by its fore- 
most opponent and the two papers of Austin. 
The purpose of this provision in the constita- 
tion of '69 is to annul the general law of Texas 
granting sixteen sections to roads, and to forfeit 
all lands granted to the completed sections of 
roads, and so preserve the lands uot yet aliena- 
ted according to the laws; also, to compel the 
restoration of the lands and uses of money sub- 
sequent to the ordinance of secession, which, 
saving vested rights and private loyal persons, 
the ab initio clauses in the constitution of ’69 
declare null. The policy of the convention of 
69 was to clear away all rebel laws, including, | s' 
of course, the legislation of the Throckmor- ae 
ton government in '66, 80 as to leave the resi- 
due of the public lands, an absolutely pro- 
hibiting the Legislature from granting lands to 
‘any person or persons, except as homesteads to 
‘the landless, and by sales of lots of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres to actual settlers, setting 
aside the public domain, and all lands, property, 
‘and money, as a permanent fund for education 
of the colored children and homes for the now 
landless freedmen and to encourage the growth 
of settlers. © 

To understand the gense of these provisions 
——— — 
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BY GEO. B. VASHON. 


w unbecoming,.an American bosom! Did 
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rect recognition of the citizenship of free col- 
persons. . 

It is aguin objected, that the first clause of 
the second section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution presents an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the recognition of colored citizens. 
To this we could not, nor would we wish to, 
offer a better reply than the opinion of Chance!- 
lor Kent. It is this, that, if citizens ‘‘remove 
from one State to another, they are entitled to 
the privileges that persons of the same descrip. 
tion are entitled to in the State to which re- 
moval is made, and to none other:’”’ And the 
very case he cites in illustration goes to con- 
tirm our claims; for he proceeds to state—‘“I', 
therefore, free persons of color are not entitled 
to vote in Carolina, free persons of color emi- 
grating there from a Northern State would pot 
be entitled to vote.” 

Another objection has been urged to the 
effect, that, as our naturalization laws provide 
only for the admission of white foreigners to 
the privileges of citizenship, there would be » 
manifest incongruity in our political arrange- 
ment. For, by those arrangements, an infant 
whose parents were citizens would be received 
as a member of the social compact, whilst a 
man would be forever rejected on the ground 
of his being an alien. And upon a comparison 
of the services which each of these might be 
expected to render, it is evident that such a 

fiey would be utterly opposed to anything 
ike wisdom or justice. But, we are not aware 
that our legislators claim to themselves infalli- 
bility; and we certainly know that statesmen 
of undoubted talents have frequently fallen inte 
great errors. And what would rational 
man say of that policy which would seek to 
conceal a blunder by sacrificing the rights of 
thousands: and that, too, when more liberal 
and more just enactments would effect the same 

urpose, in @ manner far more wise and per- 
ect? 

Various other objections have been brought 
forward; but they are so frivolous, and so 
strongly tinctured with vulgarity, that they are 
unworthy of the slightest notice. Leaving 
them to that silence which they so richly de- 
serve, we shall now proceed to the establishing 
of the proposition, that free colored persons 
were citizens of the United States prior to the 
year 1789, and that, as they were not declared 
to be otherwise by the Constitution then 
adopted, they are citizens still. To substan- 
tiate this, let us refer to the debates which 
took place in the Continental Congress, guring 
the framing of the Articles of Confederation. 
On the 30th of October, 1777, while the mo- 
tion with regard to the manner of adog@ing the 
articles was pending, an amendment was pro- 
posed for the purpose of excluding colored per- 
sons from —* part in that adoption, The 
delegates from Virginia were the only ones who 
voted in favor of it; and they were afterwards 
instructed to vote for the articles as stood. 
And again;—on the 13th of the following 
month, the fourth article of the confederation 
was proposed. It read as follows : 

— The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the people 
of the different States in the Union, the free 
inhabitants of each of these States, paupers, 
vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted, 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of free citizens in the several States.’’ 

The delegates from South Carolina, moved 
that the article should be amended by the in- 
sertion of the word ‘‘ white,” before “ inhabi- 
tants.” This motion was lost; and the article 
was then adopted by a unanimous vote., Here, 
then, were two recognitions of colored persons 
as citizens, within fourteen days .of each other, 
by the assembled representatives of the Union. 

his is proof positive that colored freemen 
enjoyed citizenship under the old Confedera- 
tion. Where is the article in the present Con- 
stitution that can be brought forward as a 
denial of our claims? And in the absence of 
any such denial, what is more clear than. the 
corollary that, we are citizens still ? 

Furthermore, we cannot only deduce this 
fact in the manner in which we love done it ; 
but we can also substantiate it by the accor- 
dant testimony of the best and hi t authori- 
ties in the Jand. We can even refer for proof 
to those con ional laws which, our enemies 
aver, to be silent upon the subject. Look at 
the act of —* of 1803, “to prevent the 
importation of certain persons into certain 
States,’ &c. The words of that act are, that 
masters of vessels shall not import into those 
States. “any negré, mulatto, or other person 
of color, not being a native, a citizen, or regis- 
tered seaman of the United States.” And that 
act was at the instance of Alexander 
Hamilton, one of the men who was most in- 
strumental in drawing up the Constitution ; and 
who certainly ought to have known, whether or 
not, that instrument had branded us as aliens. 
Look again at the conditions imposed by Con- 

s upon Missouri, when that State applied 
or admission into the Union, with a clause in 
its constitution prohibiting free colored per- 
sons from settling within its limits. Look at 
various other enactments of Congress contain- 
ing either direct or indirect recognitions of our 
citizenship ; and who will then deny that, by 
that body at least, we hava been regarded as 
citizens? 

The laws of many of the States also adduce 
evidence in favor of our rights. In the statute 
books of New York, of Massachusetts, and of 
several of the other commonwealths, there are 
express acknowledgments of the fact, that col- 
s are citizens. In a number of the 
States they enjoy the privilege of the elective 
franchise ; and in all they are in possession of 
—* which do not pertain to any other class 
0 bone except citizens. 

roof of the justness of our claims we 


ed 
Did | can adduce still farther testimony. We have 


already adverted to the sentiments of Chancel- . 
lor Kent upon this subject. We have also 
noticed the opinion of Alexander Hamilton 
And Rufus King, another member of the Con- 
vention that drafted the Federal Constitution. 
declared, that, “‘ As certainly as the children 
of any white man are citizens, 80 certainly the 
children of the black man are citizens.” In 
addition to these, we might cite the opinions 
and sayings of wes | ethers who have stood high 
in this country, and are looked up to as oracles 
* all great political and constitutional ques- 


ions. 
Let us now briefly review our position. Col- 
ored freemen were citizens under the Confed- 


stitution that supplanted the Articles of Con- 
federation did not them of their rights. 
held under that 


garded them as possessed 
and 


have re- 

peatedly endorsed the fact, are citizens 

of the United States. Surely, in view of all 

these proofs, our claims to citizenship must be 
panied as indisputable. 

Srate Divisions.—The mania for State divi- 

sion has crossed the Mississippi, and a bill has 


been introdueed into the Missouri Legislature 
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| the frequency with which the wor volicy is 


| used among our people just now 
| Politics is a game, and though ai! politicians 
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ithe law, holds doctrine that, in 


ah 
d pedts Enactments ate 
“only as they are translated into social agree- 
ment. For instance, Dr. Avoveta and Dr. 
Purvis have the legal right to practice medi- 
cine in this District; but the very moment they 


advertisers, should be addressed, Publishers New | are not gamblers, still those who are yam)lers | ask for the advantages in a social, or even ® 
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The leaders of Frederick Douglass, Req., our Corregpond. | 


ing Editor, will be designated thus #. 


If it were not fx 
| the higher influence of statesmanship, selfis!:::e4s 


, control.those who are not. 


| professional way, that will give them the power 
‘of administering remedies with surer skill, 


This paper is not responsible for the views expressed ' by j would hold carnival and place would he the: they are forbidden entrance upon the sacred 
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Thanks To Our Subscribers. 








Many and hearty thanks for the response’ 


,.. | only prize. 


The difference between the gentleman and 
the gambler is the difference between the mere 

' politician and the statesman. The mere poli- 
tician looks to personal success, and uses, or is 
used by, the party to that end. The statesman 


: 7 } 
made by our subscribers. From all parts of | jooks te the good of his country, and risks all 


the country we are securing subscribers, sing- 
ly and in clubs. They all have an encourag- 
ing word to speak. Wedo not publish what 
you say, because we are sure all feel as you feel, 
that a journal like the New Era was needed. 

We mean to look after the interests of our 
and at the same time show that we have 


reee, 


time to attend to national affairs. 

We shall discuss all live qnestions, and keep 
ap with all national interests with independ- 
enc e, and we trust with exhaustive ability. 


We have just made arrangement with many 
paid contributors, and hope te increase the num- 
ber. 
momentous period of transition, freely com- 
muniecate with us, and especially bestir them- 


selves to send us suscribers, that by this means | 


the New Era inay be a help to them as wall as 
aguardian of our race. 
Friends let ushear from you. 





Spxp on Your Monry.—We receive a great 
uany letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to! for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as svon as 
x certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 


tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 


the subscribers. 





Seria Martin, Esq., will lecture before the 
students of Wayland Seminary, at their rooms, 
] atree., 
Friday evening next, 25th instan, at 8 o'clock. 
Subject—“An aim in Life.’ Publie invited. 
Seats free 





The Civil Service Journal. 

The Ctvil Service Journal is a good news- 
pager, and is doing noble work. We wish it 
all success, and we will do all we can to support 
and carry forward its objects. But we need 
to put it onits guard. Somebody in last week's 
issue sent into it one of our editorials on Re- 
TRENCHMENT, and we find it published as an 
editorial in the columns of the Journal without 
one word altered or one particle of credit given 
to the New Era. 

The New Era is glad to have its editorial 
‘matter so transferred, and would not call atten- 
tion to the subject, except that we do not wish 
the Civil Service Journal to lose influence by 
submitting to imposition, in the use of matter 
from other journals, as an editorial, without 
giving them credit for it. 
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To Our Contributors. 


Nothing can go in our columns from eon- 
tributots except original matter. Whatever 
you have to send us we will gladly receive, if 
written by yourselves, or condensed for the 
purposes of comment; but we cannot allow a 
mere reprint from other journals to appear in 
‘the Naw Era, unless we select it. 

We are glad to have communications from 
all parts of the country, and all original ones 
will receive attention, but none other. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected man- 
uscript. Our friends must copy, if they wish 
to retain their original matter. We are greatly 
crowded with matter, and we gladly give the 
best a place. If matter is worth publishing. 
it ought to he worth preserving by the writers ; 
if it is not, it is not worth our filing. Let our 
contributors make a note of this. 

Send us well-written articles from all parts 
of the country,as you have been doing, and we 

_will give them a place ; but if you never hear 
from them again, don’t get angry. 











Hon. John W. Forney. 


It is admitted on all sides that the party for | 


gentlemen, given-by Col. Jonn W. Forney, 
on last Thursday evening, was one of the most 
admirable entertainments that has ever occurred 
in social life in this city. The oceasion was 
honored by the presence of His Excellency the 
President of the United States, accompanied 
by Secretaries Fisu, Bourwett, Berknap and 
Cox, together-with Postmaster General Cress- 
WELL, It would be difficult to enumerate the 
other guests of prominence in politics, science, 
literature, and other walks of our varied so- 
ciety, who crowded the spacious apartments of 
their courteous host, 
tone to the evening's enjoyments. Butwecan- 
not refrain from amentioning the fact, that 
among other gentlemen present were Joan F. 
Cook, Eeq., City Register, Dr. A. T. Avousta 
and Prof. Grorcr B. Vasuon. Col. Forney, 
with that magnanimity of sul which no one 
honored by a personal acquaintance with him 
would pretend to question, dared to extend in- 
vitations to these and othtr colored gentlemen. 


The ostracism which has heretofore charac- 
terized American society revders this action of 
his a noticeable matter ; bat we doubt not, that, 
in the newer and better life upon which we 


have pow entered, the colcr of the skin will 
cease to be a bar to the recognition of gentle- 
manly quelifications, here in the United States ; 


and that matters in this respect will be sub- 
jected to the same rules among us, that have 
ever governed them, in all other parte of the 
vivilized world. : 





Tur Cotorep Prope or THK SoutH—THEIR 
Conpition—Aw Intrerestinc Mertinc.—Quite 


a large gathering of leading Republicans of the | our Journal has too much of the negro in it. equality with the white race, but, under the 
country met at the residence of Scnator Pome- | 


roy. last night, to take into consideration the 
material condition of the colored people of the 
South, and discuss plans for their improvement 
and advancement. Among those present were 
Senators and Representatives from most of the 
Southern States, and leading colored men of the 
country. The members of Congress present 
gave statements of the condition of the colored 
population in their respective States, and all 
agreed upon the system as proposed by the Na- 
tional Labor Union Convention as the best 
mesns to improve the material condition of the 
olored race. 

It wae decided to send an agent into the South, 
for the purpose. of introducing the system 
among the working classes; and Mr. Isaac 
Myers, of Baltimore, President of the National 
Labor Uvion Congress, was designated as the 
proper agent to send there. Itis proposed to 
send agents into each one of the States to start 
the ball in motion, and, thr the Union 
Leagues, to reach the class to be benefited. 
Perfect unity of sentiment on the matter under 
discussion was apparent, and the necessity of 
taking immediate action for the amelioration of 
the ¢ondition of the poor colored people of the 
South was unanimously upon, The 
Naw Era newspaper was endorged as the 
per exponent of the objects of the Labor Union 
movement, and its support and cirenlation re 
commendéd to all friends of the cause. 


Let all who have anything to say, in this 


> s corner of Nineteenth, on} | ’ , : ; 
near the corner oe ie | mise with thechief rulers. He said to himself. : 


and gave an elevated | 


The! | 


to secure it, because hesees that the ordinary | 
| mind ean do no more than run ,the machinery ' 
by the help of fires which the reformer has | 
lighted, and which the statesman must utilise | 


| into legislative products. 

' ‘The Stateaman knows that the word policy 
is the exact. complement. of the thing com- 
promise. He knows, that the man who isn 
master in the way of policy never uses the word, 


for fear of exciting suspicion among honest ' 
He therefore undertakes, by adroituess | 


men. 
of address, to impose on the inexperienced, who 


‘| by the use of misleading phrases help to trans- | 
late the deceit of action into a cheat in legis- | 


lation. 
, gamblers;—the man who works sometimes is 
| the staff of life to the gambling (raterniry. 
| man who bas other work to do, but thinks that 
_in the interval he can study, policy and control 
politicians, is the very goose politicians pluck. 

There are two ways of rising above policy ; 
| one is to be a statesman; but few can be thar; 

the other is to be a man, and all except poli- 
| ticians may be this. 


{ 
j 
‘ 


We say to our young wen, “Start out in 
life with the purpose of saying and doing what 


| you see to be manly and straightforward, and | 


js preserve that strength of conviction and 
| munity when the mere maneuverer is furgot- 
ten. Stop and reflect, and you will at once see 
| the fatal imposture and force of this word 
‘* policy.” 

| . Jupas adopted it, and it led to his compro- 


‘‘As Christ has all power, he will surely de- 
| liver himself : ut. of the hands of the Jews; 


, and, as lam to be his treasurer of state. the / 


sooner he is arrested the better, for the sooner 
| we shall have his kingdom established.” We 
know the sequel. 

Arnotp tried it. He thought ours wax a 
hopeless cause, and that policy consisted in 
taking care of himself—like all mere politi- 
cians. 

Wessrer tried it to gain the presidency, and 
men spurned him, who were worse even than 
he, because they were greater masters of 
“ policy.” 

All the presidential aspirants have tried it— 
from Cxay to Cuase—and have failed, because 
politicians, like rats, are at work when men 
are asleep. 

Lincoty scorned policy, and Grant has ab- 
solutely trampled it under foot. And with 


we are getii:g near the obsgleteness of the 
/ word in our country, where the people ought 
| to choose whorn they want, and where no others 
than such oug':t to want the people. 

Begin your political life with the purpose of 
helping your people and country; and, though 
you will incur the displeasure of weak winds, 
and lose the support of mere politicians, you wil! 
soon grow to moral and civil stature, which 
cau at once inake ‘and command those who 
, were always dinning the word policy in your 
ears, 
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The Old Sixth of Boston. 

We hear th«re is political trouble in Boston, 
Brethren, let us have ab end of it. 


like Mr. Hoorzr—a bosom friend of Senator 
Sumner, and who has ever been consistent— 
should be pardoned. The party is not strong 
enough, if it were willing to read such men as 
| he out of it, and we, as colored people, are 
not strong envugh to, read the party ont, just 
yet. 

General Bu ri.ze came to Congress in spite of 
| the party, and no man has done us better ser- 
vice, although ‘‘root hog or die’’ has fought 
him every ste} with his powerfal journal. 

Let our frie:.ds on both sides appoint a com- 
mittee of conference, and come to some ar- 
rangement which will prevent a rupture in the 


the first colore.] member of a State Legislature. 


instance of party 

voters. y 
We lowe the old Commonwealth ; we revere 

the metropolis of the Puritans We love its 


reformers. 
bound. Now that we are free, let us not turn 


against our e1:omies, into weapons of offense 
against our fr ends. 


it brings, but we have subtie enemies, with 
strong appeal«, unlimited means, and insatia- 


| take advantage of any breach in our ranks. 
Nothing can withstand them but union. 

Union will secure us all we want, and heip us 

to keep what we get. The teachings of* suc- 


| tory. We have beaten the rebels ane Yeinc- 
crates, and all we need beside is to beni the 
spirit of insubordination and illibera! construc- 
tion upon honest acts among ourselves aud our 
| representatives. 


4 Objections. 


Objections are made in some quarters that 





| Our reply-is, that while we claim no more than 
| other citizens, we are bound to care for those 


have made us, as journalists, guardians, In 
this sense, foreigners realize the glangers ; and 
look after the interests of their rac®, thongh still 
remaining a part of the body politic. In many 
places, if a negro enters the house of God, a 
particular pert is pointed out for negroes, to 
weep. In places of amusement, the value of the 
entertainments is destroyed by the indignant 
feelings of a manly negro in being denied an 
eligible seat for which he is ready to pay; 
though he is not allowed to do so, because some 
white Bridget, whom he hires as a servant in his 
house, can, perhaps, steal — * enough from 
him to hire the seat which her employer is more 
able to pay for... ; 


Kvery true is ready, nay anxious, 


Only gamblers can be matches for ; 


Only the politician can be a politician ;-—the | 


force of utterance, which will live in the com- | 


these two recent instances before us, we hope | 


If Mr. Hoorgr bas made a mistake, a man | 


noble champions of freedom and its immortal | 
They fought for us when we were | 


4 


weapons, whirl: should be only thoseof defense | 
We have the ballot and all, the immunities | 


| ble ambition all. over New England, ready to | 


| cess we need now more than the palms ¢! vic. | 


interests of which slavery, and proscription | 


enclosure consecrated to medical caste. 
The fact that these gentlemen appeal to Con- 
' gress, and that Congress listens to them, reveals 
the need of colored men speaking for them- 
selves, The fact that there are white practi- 
| tioners to join thera in the appeal, shows that 
the colored man, as such, need not now speak 
in Vain 
If in our journal, we open the mouth of six 
thousand people through our subscription list, 
we do the service we chink, of telling what we 
want, and of creating a willingness t zrnat it. 
We know there are tvose among us who, be- 
— they now have more than they ever had, 
are willing to join their voice to the negro- 
‘haters who say, “we aave enough already ; 
and we know, also, that such may justly be 
reminded of the anecdote of the petted lap- 


'dog, to whom his mistress said, “ There 
now, jump up.” The dog jumped up. Hold- 
ing up a piece of cheese she said, ‘ Jamp 

‘up again.” The lap dog obeyed. “ Now,” 
continued she, “jump up once more,” and the 


poor dog exerted his powers to even a higher 
leap. ‘ There,’’ said his mistress, “ that will 
do.” andreturning the cheese to the plate, added, 
* T may want you te do that again, and I will 
keep this piece of cheese for the purpose.” 





Colored Reconstruction. 





One of the strongest proofs of the justness 
_of our elaim to an equal humanity is furnished 


The contagion of evil, 
even, shows the whole world akin. In the first 
place, we have sectional strife. ‘There are 
those among us, who contend that the North- 
ern colored man must waive his claims to polit- 
ical consideration, in deference to the South- 
ern colored man, because the Southern mau 
needs it as an aid tu education. Having enjoyed 
freedom, itis said, for generations, and profit- 


among our people. 


to wait awhile, until negro enfranchisement in 
ihe South becomes a reality. Mr. Greeiey 
does not object to Hon. H. R. Rivets taking 
his seat, because he came from the South, but 
| be does object to Mr. Gro. T. Dowxixo being 
; Collector at Newport, because of that usual 
, perversity of intellect, and confusion of ideas, 
| which have created and fostered nearly all the 
difficulties of reconstraction, among both white 
| and colored Southerners. A war man in the 
| beginning of hostilities, he became frightened 
‘at his own work, and tried to abandon it by 
expedients of peace. Clamorous at first for 
punishmect, he soon recants, and becomes 
surety for the chie! sinner of the rebellion. 
One of the severest denouncers of secession, 
he becomes au apologist for a loose and dan- 
gerous reconstruction. 


{ 





No wonder that colored men have caught 
| this raging fever of inconsistency, and yielded 
| to this example of disunion. [f Mr. Greriey 
goes for the South, as against the North, some 
‘palliation may be pleaded for those who have 
jalways regarded Mr. Greecey as a friend. 
| This evil of sectionalism is showing itself on the 
| stump, in solicitations for appointments, and in 
| the popular feelings of the colored people. 
Inconsistent as it may appear, these disorgan- 


| izers object, in the second place, to carpet-bag- the students. 
If the negroes of the | 


| gers, colored and white. 
North have had advantages whieh our South- 


ern brethren have not had, it would seem that ; 
| this fact should create a feeling of welcome to | 
all who could aid in the work of internal recon- | 
If Northern colored men are to be sexes along with freedom from sectarian bias. 


| struction. 


ren want them, surely the poor compensation 

| of removing South where they can be got ought 

| to-be allowed. 

| We fear that our Southern friends have learnt 
this cry of carpet-bagger from their Southern 

| enemies, just as they learnt the cry of prefer-_ 


enee for Southern office-holders from the lips | sorship in the University for each denomination 


of political deceivers in the North. 
Excepting North Carolina, every recon- 
structed State has sent a carpet-bagyer to Con- 
| gress. It, therefore, seems preposterous to cry 
out against our own color, after we have ac- 
cepted white carpet-baggers as our leaders. If 


Southern States ? 


tinctions, in which the black is as much to 
blame as the mulatto. 


an auxiliary to the moral degradation and 
treachery of those who hated black com- 
| plexions, because, as mulattoes, they had first 
| been taught to despise their own, and the black 
{ man was taught to retaliate for a purpose. 


But now that white men have no more need 
(of this ugliest devil of disunion among us, 
| surely we are able to see its suicidal tendencies, 
| The power we now have of defending the right 
| —of standing by the party which enfranchised 
| us—of lifting our people, by political power, 
| from the lowest depths of ignorance and the 

lowest state of moral life—should be used, not 
| only consistently with the mulatto’s claims of 


| conviction that a mulatto’s meanness in making 
| distinctions of complexion, or the black man’s 
weakness in undervaluing his own color, will 
| be the surest method of sapping the influence 
of both, and of creating in this country the 
_ baleful evils which plagued Hayti so long, and 
from the effects of which she has not. yet re- 
| covered. 

White people can afford a great deal that we 
cannot. Commerce, literature, social arrange- 
ments, political actifty, all unite to furnish a 
diversified field of interest and rivalry. Po- 
litical differences are compensated for by other 
vitel and helpful compacts, but with us the 
case is different. If we lose in the political 
field during the next half dozen years, while the 
South is still rabid with, hate, the mu- 
latto and the black will be involved in one com- 
mon ruin. — . 


° : 





as well a8 political life’ eid shall the colored 
people strengthen the hands of onr enemies? 
Shall these hard workers among ourwhite friends, 
by the parrot cry that “we ¢laim ‘nothing but. 


to obliterate all lines of demarkation in social, |. 


A bill has been introduced in the Senate 
California ‘an amendment to : 
State ‘shall permit 


fF: 
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ity before the lew, ‘have their’ labors 
se ccf yp ha Pi Bl ae 





meeting adjourned about ten o’clock.—Star, 


— di, -ovematdl NS ea : 


wy nag + 
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Cannot all of us see that equality before the | 
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| tunate enough to 


” — IRE —“ 
see | 
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elected to them. A Bo: 


tT: 








., | sue to their New Bugland principles. need fear | 


in the dissensions, already showing themselves | 


ing by the appliances of a higher civilization in | 
the North, the Northern colored men ought | 


denied positions because our Southern breth- . 
| the claims which Howard lays to the exercise of 


of inference that our color would he ‘ess faith- that solemn earnestness which their recognised 


| ful or less useful in becoming citizens of the | manhood enjoins, both in the choice of the side 


Surely she docs not mean to give us the first | 
disruption among colored! Another crying evil amony us is, the debas-( view of the forces which they will bring into |. 


‘ing feeling and conduct of eomplexional dis- | the contest. 


| not appear asa third party, since the very act 


‘This was encouraged during slivery by the | swept away all the disabilities which, hereto- 
white people. We know why they did it. {n-| fore, gave them the appearance of a distinct 
| surrections could not succeed with spies and class in the community, and bas thus made 
traitors in the councils of the oppressed. | them in fact—what they were before in name 
| Slavery could make a good show to the North- | —American citizens. Henceforth, their destiny 
| erner and European, who would see its victims | is, to battle side by side with their white fel- 
rubbing up, with sycophantie delight, their | low citizens, for the perpetuation of their 


gilded fetters. The love of dress and finery, country’s glory. Armed with peaceful ballots, 
characteristic of uncultivated minds, was made | 


| acterizes a white American as Democrat or Re- 










Flaw is impossible; while the man whe coustruce [i 












ibility.” See See: . 

In the nature of things the mind, which con- | 
ceives a good and progressive idea, exerts its | 
power, first over those with whom it comes in con- | 


in religions association than im other cir- 

cles. In that circle, therefore. people become | 
| sooner and more strongly interested.’ If the | 
| leading man lives, he may be able to diffuse a 
denominational interest through a work of 
| philanthropy ; but if he dies, devotion to him | 
| as a leader is often translated into sectarian | 
| anxiety for control of the institations he may | 
have founded. Thank God General Howarp | 





; 


| his associates here, who, we think, in the main, 
| understand the mission of Congregationalism 
in the South too well ever to undertake to undo | 
| the cords which inclose all Christian sects in | 
| the University, or to pull up the stakes which | 
| were planted there in the interests of hamanity. | 
| It is said that but one Quaker in Pennaylva- | 
nia, after the establishment of the colony by | 
| Pann, was ever killed, and the explangtion of | 
| his death is furnished in the fact, that he had | 
| Violated the Quaker tenet of peace by carrying 
ja gun. Surely all Congregationalists who are 


| neither suspicion nor ingratitude from the race 
' which so well understands their sincerity, un- 
| leas they come: in*the form of Pharoah, re- 
questing colored men to do like Moses—“remain 
| among their own people.’’ The Congregation- 

pits know that the colored people can’t do | 
thout them, and we have long ago perceived | 











| without us. 


but to do ns good. The American Missionary | 
Association, the most important organ*in the | 
United States of congregational henevolence | 
to our people, has never made denominational | 
discriminations in the appointment of its teach. | 
ers and missionaries, In fact, the firat church | 
it aided in establishing was a Presbyterian | 
church. It has continued to help. Baptist, 
Methodist, and Episcopalian alike. 
Howard University has followed wisely, and, | 
as we know, joyfully, in this pathway. 


denominations. | 


Liberal Episcopalians like Hon. Jobn Jay, | 
Presbyterians like Hon. W. E. Dodge, Metho- | 
dists like the Harper Brothers, Unitarians like | 
A. A, Low, Esq.—in fact, rich and public spir- 
ited men of every denomination have an oppor- 
tunity of paying a just tribute to an energetic 
and catholic Christian gentleman by recogniz- 
ing his work and joining in it; and they have, 
at the same time, the power of doing our people 
good in a way they cannot-do i¢ in any denom- 


inational college we know of. 
The christian, but unsectarian atmosphere 


constantly pervading the Howard Society, re- 


other place, but it is utterly without the Ober- 
lin stiffness, and outward precision. The stu- 
dents are cheerful in Christ, and serious in 
their recreations. They realize that divertise- 
ment has its duties no less than religion its 
pleasures. So that whatever denomination 
gets its preachers, teachers, doctors and Law- 
yers from this University will be the gainer. 
Here all are treated as men, and they are ex- 
pected to act as men, and this sort of culture 
growing out of reciprocal, manly treatment 
supplied at the present time in few places to | 
colored men, has a very telling influence upon 





Let those colored friends who are trying to 
help their sons and daughters to an education 
recall the facts above stated, and they can but see 
that Howard is the place. Here are manliness 
and culture, purity and protection offered to all 


Let our Northern philanthropists consider 


of their benevolence, and they cannot refrain 
from joini:.; in a work so noble, so elevating 
and Christianizing for a people to whom, on ac- 
count of their past wrongs they owe so much. 

We call upon the wealthy to endow a profes- 


of Christians. 


The Negro in Politics. 











Jubilation over the ‘Ffteenth Amendment 
will soon begin ; but it will scarce have ended, | 





| before the newly enfranchised citizens will be | 
| these white members have been useful and faith- | cated upon to take sides in political warfare, in 
city, to which, of all others, our'people look for | ful, nothwithstanding past prejudices in their | fields new to them, and in behalf of principles, 
' light io political action. Boston gave us the | own breasts, and existing prejudices among the | if anything, newer still. 

first blood of the revolution, and.the first blood > white natives of the South, where is the ground | 
of the rebellion. in the streets of Baltimore, and | 


It behooves them, therefore, to exercise all 


upon which they should engage, and in a re- 
In entering this strife, they will 


which has armed them as eombatants, has 


they will have the same unity of interests as 
when they braved danger and death together, 
with bullets as arbiters, for the preservation of 
the Union. 
The party nomenclature now prevailing char- 


publican. Democrat or Republican, therefore, 
the negro must, also, be. In determining for 
himself his future political affiliations, he 
would show both his worldly wisdom, and his, 
sense of gratitude, by heeding the advice of 
Poxontus to his son LazRtEs, — 
“The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.”’ 
The Repubiican party, leavened with the little 
leaven of the once despised abolitionista,has been 


his fetters, initiating him into the brotherhood. 
of the Union, and crowning him, at last, with 
a wreath of civic franchises. 

On the other hand, the Democratic party has 
always been his open enemy, from the time 
when it was declared to be “the natural ally 


forth as Republican. The eight: hundred thou- 
sand votes at his command will be.no despica- |. 
ble gain to the. party of hig alliance. They, 
will serve to enhance the brilliancy of ite vie~} 
tories in those States which already recognize 
ite predominance ; and they will, undoubtedly, 


But the negro is destined to be invested with 








of Examiners is to decide whether the young 
men are worthy of this bigh honor, 
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a higher importance even than that which has 
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minds one of Oberlin, more than almost any | 


the National Guard Prince te pre 
serve order. ’ pail 
—— — 
sed vilating the articles 4d, 45,082 
247, 356. and 561 of the Penal epee 


execution he asked for a quarterof an hour for 
bread to negro in his hunger. In other the purpose of arranging bio affairs, —— 
words, it has been his fast friend,—striking off | granted, and that he gave a letter which be 


wrote at that time to the president of the court. 
The fidlowing tsb ——— 
appears to be a will; oi ay is 


My Dear Paacina.—In the at of m 
death I recommend t rt mother @ 
of my children, "Treat pole oi 
own. Victor is: ou 


of slavery,” untij] these latter days, when it for them. Give to Madame St. Just: $2,000, to, 
fruitlessly strove, through the four or five epee $1,000, to the of Mr. Laforet | 
States in which it had the ascendancy, to defoat,| #20, '0 my mother $1,000, to —5 000, | 
the fifteenth amendment. | orto Be ed cn eg 
apps | | the politics of the A would récom- 
Sach, in brief, is the record of the two par-| mend that you *23 ‘ean live 
ties with reference to the negro; and, as he is | there bette: then - . Vietor is to 
no fool, he may be donfidently set down hence- FS on Javerest the and 


| ensure: to it, thet perpetuity. of lifo, which it | inat. 
‘men who distinguish themselves. by their in- | hae 0 richly. merited by having vin in| 
the Oli 
to sgil to-day. Business js 
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By: ested, > a i 
ha of the o at y- 
all pr bability, myer r him to ge 
F political charaéter. that event,he 

‘nO mean accession to the Republican 
host. Indeed, he will then come as a victor, 
bringing with him vanquished States as trophies. 
It will be a bitter pill for the proud Democracy 
to realize, that the despised negro’s vote was 





tant contact. Itexertsit, perhapsymorestrongly | 14. weight thrown in to, turn the acale, and | 


change their past triumphs into defeats. 

‘Welt, it may be hard; but it does seem, that 
to this point, matters, must, come, Belaware, 
therefore, may, resign herself to soon finding 
what she now regards as a cockatrice, crowing 
over the blue hen’s nest; and her neighbor on 
the west will, very probably, hear black lips 
singing “Maryland! my Maryland!” with as 


* 


much truth as melody, Worse, perhaps, than 


Kentucky has shared the fate of the Con- 
federate X Roads. At the thought of all these 
changes, we have no other, consolation to offer 
than the prayer, So mote it be. 

— 





— — — 


Free and Accepted Masona. 


Masonry is a great ;ower it, the land. Ite 
principles are catholic, however the practice of 


this country, every righteous principle has auf· 
fered through the unrighteons interpretations 
of slavery. 

*Free-bérn’’ is a phrase which has been 
wrested from its meaning in the ritdalism of 
Masonry. to exelude all «olored men from white 
lodges, though many Aave eluded the restrie · 
tions by the aid of white faces who werenot 
free-borr. It ix well-known, atid some of the 
ablest interpreters of Masonry have enforced 


‘that true Congregationalists do desire to do | the doctrine, that the plirase ‘“free-born” origin- | erless to protect one of its citizens. 
| ally referred to physical perfections and men- | 
They have come to us not to make proselytes, | tal endowments; rather than to accidents of | bilities from such as the Mississippi delegation 


birth. All Europe at present so interprets the 
doctrine. 

And now that the exciting cause of this pro- 
scription ix out of the way, why should not 
Masons everywher@ follow the example of Bos- 
ton, where Fornv’s B. Sxtru, a Colored man, 
has been made ‘a member of h white lodge? 
For many years Wu.ttam Rica, of Troy, New 
York, has been an efficient and respected mem- 
ber of the white lodge there. 

Masonry was the originator of the. terms 


The President and Faculty are anxious to | « Liberty, equality, and fraternity ;” the French 
secure endowments from philanthropists of all ; revolution only echoed them. Surely the time | 


has come for her to acknowledge her own labor, 
and to fling her doors open to her children of 
every hue and clime. Let her be true to her 
creed, and she will accomplish her destiny. 

But if our white friends continue to dis- 
franchise in’ the kingdom of the Mystic Tie 
here, they heed not be surprised if they find 
themselves disfranchised in Europe. ' 

Heretofore the colored Mason has not beew 
able to make his voice of eomplaint heard 
abroad, though Europeans have always listened 
to bis claims of brotherhood! ‘But now we 
hear of steps being taken to prevent the recog- 
nition of any but Masons in Kuropean lolges. 
If a man disowns a brother worthy and well 
qualified, though his work be as perfect as Solo- 
mon’s or Hiram's. he will knock in vain at any 
European temple of our master,the widow's 
sow. The colored Masons have already an ac- 
credited agent in Perope, explaining the de- 
plorable condition of our white lodges in this 
country on this color question ; and divisions 
on the same subject are rife and persistent 
among white Masons here. 

No exception in the main can be taken to 
the work of colored Masons, and now that leg- 
islation, by lifting the colored man into citizen- 
ship, has disposed of the quibble as to a man’s 
being born free, just as the laws of France 
allow of legitimatizing children, there is no 
possible excuse for continuffig the anomaly in 
Masonry, of qualifying a man by his skin rather 
than,by his virtues, , 

We are glad to see that our brethren have 
not relaxed their vigor in spreading an institu- 
tion which looks after the sick among its mem- 
bers, and cares for their widows and, orphans 
when they have left off labor on earth forever, 
to partake of refreshment3 above. 

We notice movements in the District among 
the fraternity, which show that, though our 
white friends turn their backs upon the thing, 
while they seem anxious only about the name, 
the colored Mason is making the thing the pro- 
per *xponent of the name, True Masonry re- 
cognizes manhood, and true manhood is the 
first demand of Masonry. 

— y — — — staal 


[From the N. Y. Herald.} 
Wayti. 





Port-av-Parince, Feb. ¥, 1870. 

The pickets are still, giving, trouble to the 
authorities, and several encounters had taken 
place in the suburbs of Jeremie. They declare 
their determination to holdout to the last, not- 
withstanding the loss of Salnave, their chief. 
They hold several] sma)! places in that 
the country, but are not formidable, in the face 
of the Cacos. The Government is resolved to 
reduce them to subjection, and General Brice 
—— —* b cca tant 
with a strong force of troops, is purpose. 
The provisional ——— is deteriained to 
execute all those who took a prominent part in 
the Salnave be ergy id al a large 
number, in ing General Vil Lubin, have 
been shot. Nearly one bundred more have 
been condemned, and are awaiting execution, 
besides a long list of accused who are how 
vee) tried, wees | — 1* —* the aames of 
seventy ‘of division, -brigadiers, and 
other dem of the late &rmy. 

A commiasion, of which General Damier ia 
chief, has arrived at Jeremie to treat with the 
pickets on the subject of laying down their 
arms to peaceful avovations ; but 
wd —— —* —— to 7 terms. 

ommunication wi interior is thus inter- 
rupted, * coffee ia coming in plentifally by 
otber routes, . ak 

A decree has been issued’ calling on the citi- 
zens to abstain from violence during the sitting 


It will be remémbeted that Before Salnave’s 


Pors-iv-Paincr, Jan.'15, 1870. | 
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State of Maryland, Nominally free, from his 
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Welceshe Missins!pp. 
oried T representing the two 
yiBosite cornip the continent, Mis- 
sissippi retarns to her place in the Union: 
She comes with a proud pre-eminence of loyalty 
| over all Southern Statep—she brings forty thou- 
_ sand majority for the Republican party. Here 

is a repentance that needs not to be repented of. 
| ‘Mississippi, more than say other State in 
the Union, will furnish the proof our friends 
have been anxious about, that, namely, of ne- 
| gro capacity in statesmanship. 

Senator Revels and the Hon. James Lynch 
| went down into the State with only the experi- 
| ence of Methodist preachers, without political 
| training, without even an elector’s knowjedge. 
"They went into a community chagrined under 
| defeat, spiteful in feeting against the colored 






| 





| still lives. ‘Phough oven if he wore dead, we sii che rest, the Rev, Petrorgum V.\Nassy | victine Sue's = * ——— ite Ms 
have too much:gonfidence in the intelligence of | yi) in all likelihood, learn that the whole of | sion—inté a community destitate of capital, 


| bristling with Ku-Klux rifles and bowie-knives, 

i lurid with the glare of incendiary fires, and 

| allppery with blood from assassination. 

t 

| ‘The decent remnants of secession refused to 
help them, while many of the carpet-bagger? 

| were jealous of theit power and full of prejudice 

) against the race to which they belonged ; and 

yet these two colored men, along with Geoeral 


| Ames and General Alcorn, have heen able to) 
white Masons ‘may have hetied them. But in | present Mississippi to a Congress made eager | 


| for Wer admission because of her freedom from 
i all the blots of States-rightsism, and from all 
i the wrinkles of secession. 
| «Her most conspicuous son of the old regime 
| mast now beg for the removal of bis disabili- 
| ties, if he desires it, from «a Senator, who, ten 
| years ago, theagh he was born free, could, in 

the State of Mississippi, have been sold’ as a 
slave. Kven the seal of a sister State attest- 
| ing his right of treedom would have heen pow- 


Let Congress now aid in the removal of disa- 


shall recommend, and it will got be long before 
the abundant resvurces of thd State will be laid 
bare in their most inviting aspects to capital 
and to the emigrants. Uer industries will be 
revived, her commerce resuscitated, and all her. 
-eitizens, happy in the enjoyment of every right, 
will add the zeal of handreds of thousands to 
that already so prevalent throaghout the coun- 
| try, for the extinguishment of that netional 
; debt, which ‘Mississippi’s most erring son laid 
| upon the shoulders of the nation. 
er ef 
Letters frem the Peopie. 


Letter from Kentucky. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 
Dear Ste: I have received by mail a copy of 
the New Era, and thank you. 
It is indeed a fit name for the times. A new 
era dawns upon the down-trodden. 

We can see gleaming in the distance the 
new era with the glorious fruits, equal rights 
to all. The harvest is so rich! What a re- 
ward!) What a monument to the noble few, 
who, hoping aguinst hope, bared their breasts, 
aga gave up their lives to redeem the land with 
the price of their blood! All honor to them, 
} because through their efforts and self-sacrifice, 
a new era has been brought about. 

’ It seems that old Kentucky has just woke up, 
aad is beginning to realize the change around ; 
but does not, like her sister States, give us a 
chance to make ourselves known by our intelli- 
gence, our Christianity, our native manliness. 
She ix not willing to accord us the rights se long 
withheld. Her language is, Let us be up and 
doing, or negro Senators will be pollating our 
sacred soil.’’ 

Such, Mr. Editor, are the feelings in this 
State towards the colored mau and the fifteenth 
amendment. But, thank God! the lamp of 





us, for old Kentucky to keep negro Senators 
off of her so-called sacred soil. 

* Knowledge is power ;"’ and with that power 
we must,as free American citizens, put forth 
our best efforts to educate the less favored por- 
tion of our race, who are yet kept in darkness 
‘by wolves in sheeps’ clothing ; and then we can 
defy any State to keep us from the law-making, 
as well as the law-abiding, power. , 

I have been observing the movements of 
Kentacky for the past four years. I have been 
thrown ia contact (as a teacher) with some of 
her most respected citizens; and I find that 
their whole aim and plan is to keep the colored 
man under them. They submit to schools and 
school teachers for his benefit, as a necessity. 
You may give bim books, teach him ; but must 
not tell him, that he is aman—e freeman—a citi- 
seu; and, in some parts.of the State, you dare 
not go, if you value your life. There is no 
more freedom of speech now than. there was 
tem years ago; and the question is: In what 
way can we get to our colored citizens to teach 
and direct them how to vote ; to tell them who 
are their friends, and who their enemies? How 
can we conquer the ignorance, and shake off 
the incubus that keeps us down in this State ? 

Something must be done. Show us the way. 

Wishing the Era every success, I am, very 
respectfully, yours, 

Wx. M. Jenninos. 


— — 


Letter from Elko, Nevada. 


nes Euxo, Nevapa, Feb. 3, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

I received two numbers of your newly pub- 
lished journal through the kindness of a friend, 
and have read them with the utmost interest. 
The first notice which I had of it was through 





- | counter-acting the prevailing influence a 


knowledge has heen burning too long among | - 





x. 


| manism swith all the superstitions ‘of we ; — 


ages. The same religion controls th, 
and goverumohés of her sister repubj 
South America, and keeps thet, like j., |" 
continual’ state of anarchy.’ I. for one 
ly favor the-annexation of San Doming, , 
United States, arid trast that the latter p,. 
ment will take active steps in that imports 
‘question. Indeed my earnest prayer j, 
ere long, the stars and stripés may be 
by the breezes of freedom and equality 9. 
the greater Antilles,—Caba, Hayti, topes, ' 
with'San Pomingo, and Porto Rico, 
Mr. Editor, the California Legislature, 
|'a long parley, has rejected the fifteenth —* 
ment to the Couſtitution of the United Star, 
What do wecare, whether she ratified o, * 
| jected that act of simple justice? We eas 
| without California; and yet have more 
the majority of States requisite for the ratig, 
| tion of the amendment. The Democray hy 
| used all sorts of tactics and weapons, in on 
| to defeat the exercise of suffrage by Colony 
Americans. Still the cause of liberty Must,» 
will, go forward and ooward, until every 
under the American banner be respected 
protected. F. H. Grigy 
——— 
Letter from New’s Ferry, Va. 
New's Ferry, Va., Feb. 14, ly 
To the Editor of the New Era: 
Dear Str: I bave received two eopia 
| your commendable paper with much grat, 
| tion, and shall use my best efforts in trying 
| obtain subscribers for it. This is the 
paper that J have read published by col, 
men ; and I sincerely wish that al! who reg, 
(whether white or black,) may take a dee, 
terest in it, and subscribe for the same, 7, 
first colored man’s gazette that | subseriig 
for was thé ‘' People’s Journal,” publish), 
Brooklyn, New York, by Rev. R. L. Perry | 
acknowledve, sir, that the “ New Era” iy, 
of the largest and best newspapers that | ¢, 
read ; and I shall endeavor to ihtroduce i, 
all colored people that can read in the viciaiy 
of Brooklyn. 
I here give you a brief report of my schaj 
which is koown as ‘*The Brooklyn Color 
School.” ‘lhe teachers are Benjamin J. vy 
ley and Ralph Edmands. This school cog 
meneed August 26, 1867. and continued thy 
months. The highest number of scholars thy 
were twénty. We recommenced the tb y 
June, 1868, und taught four months, haviy 
then an attendance of thirty-three scholay 
We commenced ayain the 3d of May, 1869, ay 
tanght six months, the namber of schol 
having increased to forty-five. “ I “have bey 
looking for a house, in order to resume tead 
ing, from the early part of January up to thi 
time, and cannot obtain one. Many peop 
offer'me their old shanties off in their old fied | 
or wood-land ; bat when [ tell them, tha: |. 
want them for school purposes, they retuk 
them. saying, ‘‘ 1 don’t want any achool tangk 
on my plantation.” 1 have tried "to get tho 
that had tand to sell me oné acre: and I hey 
been invariahty Jenied, ate © 


The neighborhood in which T expéct to ge _ 
school-house is the best neighborhood for: 
school between Danville, distant eighteen mila 
and the Court House, twenty miles off. bh 
fore we discontinued teaching, some of th 
scholars were well advanced in arithmetic, g 
ography, Town’s new speller and definer, Nort 
Carolina reader, No. 3, and writing in cop 
book, No. 4. 

In conclusion, I trust that the ‘* New Era” . 
may prosper, and obtain subscribers in every 
city, town, and village throughout the United 
States. 

Yours respectfally, 
* ’ © Bensaurn J. Mebuxr 
Letter from Beston. 








Mr. Eprrox: I take much pleasure in send 
ing, through your agent here, my name asa 
subscriber to the “New Era.” In doing 9, 
allow me to thank you, and the gentlemen with 
whom you are associated, for inaugurating as 
enterprise so much needed, and one so grandly 
noble in its aima and character ; and to co 
gratulate you on the good success you have thei 
far a:tained in producing an excellent. paper. 
of which ali colored men and their friends ms 
well be proud. ——— 

I am very glad to learn, too, that you ar 
meéeting with a good degree of pecuniary: se- 
cess, The noble Grant has given’ another evi- 
dence that his heart is in the ‘right place by 
donating to the enterprise 3500—eo say the 
telegrams. This, no doubt, is veryenceuragi 
and acceptable to you ; but whether the ‘‘Niv 
Era’ is to thrive or languish is tobe decided 
by the interest shown in it by the “ rank snd 
file,”’ or in other words, by the colored people 
themselves. My faith is, that they will do their 
duty. i igh eer 
in taking into considération the probability 
of the success of a newspaper published ani 
edited by colored men, I think you are quite 
right in saying, that we need not allow a li 
at the past, the dark crue! past of slavery snd 
proseri iption crushing out all noble enterprise, 


| to discourage us. We now are living ins “new 


era” fall of glorious hope, and with the mass 
obstacles to our progress fast passing away, and 
giving place to the cheering rule of equality 
and fair play. i 
Wishing you continued saccéss, [ remais 
yours truly, Jas. M Trorree. 


<i» 
— — 








a petty Democratic or Rebel-sympathizing 
organ published in this town, (Elko,) in which | 
it was stated that ‘the niggers in Washington | 
are shout to start a paper, and they will have. 
te employ white men to read it to the Mokes.’’ 
I am proud to be the possessor of those num- 
bers ; and have shown to the Democratic Edit- 
or the paper which he so unjustly slandered, 
and which is far superior to his own little in- | 
significant sheet. na) ie 
_ Mr. Editor, allow me to introducegnyself to 
you. Iwas born in the unfortunate city of 
Port-au-Prince, Hayti, of American parente, 
and received a liberal French education on the 
Island, which | left.in 1856, for the United 
States, in order, to escape from the military 
despotism of the ex-Emperor Faustin Soulouque, 
My father, who is now dead, was born im the 


birth, but living in. the midst, of political, op~ 


The condition of his brothers and countrymen 
under the thrall of slavery filled him, with cha- 
atin. Their rights he was unable to vindicate, 
He resolved, therefore, to separate himself from 
the bar barous oppressors of his race, who an- 
blusbingly. dared to call themselves christians ; 
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Letter from Paria... 
_ Pann, Feb 2, 1870. 

‘To the Editors of Pg Ewe. 

GentLEMen 4yp Broraeas: You-have no ide 
of the effect produced upon me om the receip! 
of the New Era; a journal devoted to the in 
terest, industrial as well as Political, of our 
race and color; and with such men at the heed 
of it as the Rev. Sella Mgrtin and Frederict 
Douglass, names that have -become populsr, 
hot only in America, but in old Europe, and 
connected with every movement that has a ten¢ 
ency to the progress of our race. J hail the 
New Exa with delight; and have looked for 
ward with ne little anxiety to its apparition i 
the world of journalism, the topic having bee? 
frequently discussed by. our reverend brothet 
during his last visit to, France. It may not, 
perhaps, astonish you to learn. that the birth. 
capacity, and success of this; new effort on the 


pression aud wrong, he did not feel so in fact. | part of our color, has been the ‘topjc for aot 


only discussion, but refutations made by you' 
humble as you will see on re 
ceipt of the ‘‘American Regiater;* which bs 
then yeaterday, the Laberte had an article con: 
menting upon the progress of colpred journs!: 
ism in the United Stat going inte details 
with such precision as to leave no doubts wit? 
regard to the interest: felt herein everytbiné 
connected with the political and social con! 
tions of our color, m América ‘particularly, al 
this: The | biti ne ‘ s f the go" 


| mented upon daily, and with astonishment *! 
-}the immense ¢ 
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— | slavery, they rushed with all the might of a dis- his successors, built the pyramids long before | . | 

‘enthralled enthusiasm into church organiza- | there was any tegular government in Greece or 

, tions. , ‘Rote, if not prior'to the settlement of Italy or | OF THE 
| Alabama, Mississippi. 
-18T1|( Vacant). — 
Missouri. i 


We wonld not have mentioned this subject | the Mores, and her priests were the wisest ott ae — — wn NE WwW E R f 
A } 
-1874 | | 


but for’ the fact that these church organi- men of all the ancients. It was the land where he R. Spencer 
—— — 


‘Sonre Results of Emancipation 
No. 1. 
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BY SARAH A. MARTIN. 
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HOOFLAND’S BITTERs. 
NATURE'S GIFTS 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED, 


FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
THE SENATE. ) 


PROSPECTUS | 
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_ Up to the breaking out of the rebellion, the 
_ friends of the negro had to fight his enemies in 
| the somewhat obscure region of prophecy, and 
under the additional disadvantage of evil proph- 
‘ets having the power of fulfilling their own 
| prediction. — : 
It was said, that the negro could not learn to 
appreciate ‘the privileges of freedom; arid that 
The Minutes of the late National Labor Con- | he would pot learn to perform its duties. The 
vention are published, and extra copies cau be | simple and the proper reply to this was, “ Let 
furnished at the rate of $10 per bundred, or | us try.” And since the question has been 
12 cents single copy. Address National | brought into the light of experiment, many of 
Labor Bureau, Lock Box 191, Washington D. C. its old bug-bears have faded with the mist that 

j created them. We are enabled day by day 
| to count additions made to the encouraging 
‘featares of negro capacity, and to gather “up 
the rewards of anti-slavery fidelity. The 


nations exert a social as well as a religions | Joseph ruled. and Jacob. and the 12 patriarchs |... y. 47haneae 
influence. The turbulent passions ‘which | sojourned, and their descendants suffered. Tra- | Benjamin ¥. — 
bred and encouraged in slavery among the | dition hath it that Egypt was settled by Miara- 83 
masters as well as among the slaves, have, im, the second son of Ham. Very ancient | —— — — 
ever been a curse to free society, when those ' maps named both Ethiopia and Egypt Miz:aim * * —— 
brought up in slavery become members of it. | presuming that he was the founder, and that cence nee 
And slavery, we know, was not the best nur- | his descendants peopled all that region. Wheth- | Thomas P. Bayard® 
sery for morals of any kind. Petty falsehood, er these things are so or not, Egypt was found- . 
petty theft, and other forms of immorslity, are | ed and peopled by the decendants of Ham.: In 
curses sure to grow where deception is reduced | the 105 the Psalm the declaration is repeated. 
to asystem, and toil is unrequited, and the “Israel also came into Egypt, and Jacob so- 
marriage state is not allowed. Now, these | journed in the land of Ham. He sent Moses 
church organizations are exerting a most bene- his servant, and Aaron his chosen. They 
ficial influence in curing these evils. It is not showed his signs among them, and wonderous 
unusual for the ministers of these churches to | things in the land of Ham.” This is sufficient. 
marry twenty couple, and often half the num- Egypt makes the fourth grand historic king: | 


— *** · 





As mankind, from iudiseretion or other cause. 
| has n doomed to suffer from disease, so al.. 
| has a remedy for disease been provided. ©, 
| hills and valleys abound with roots and her!, 
| which, if scientifically prepared and compounded 
| will restore health ae vigor to the invalid. | 
A new journal, to be called the New Ena, | find such a remedy we should seek one that ba 


jet | devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- | So ee 
r ’ litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economical | HOOFLAND'S 
1876 | interests of the Colored People of the United GERMAN BI TTERS, 
ert | States, and to their Moral and Religious im- A 
aang | Provement, will be issued weekly in Washington Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, 
1875 City, D. C., commencing January 13, 1870. Sure Cure for Dyspepsia. 
— — a paper is — by those whose judg- | Sure Cure for Debility. 
_ ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity Sure Cure for Jaundice. 
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AT THE CAPITAL. 


[CONDENSED FROM THE DAILY PAPERS. | 


Abijah Gilbert 


Homer V. M. Miller* 1871 Reuben &. Fenton. 

Joshua till.............000... L878 North 
Illinois. + 

Richard Yates —eS 

Lyman frambull 
Indiana. John Sherman........... 

— @. Tharman* 

‘ 


Oliver P. Morton........--.« 


Funps in tHe Taeasury.—General Spinner, Daniel D. Pra 


United States Treasurer, reports the folowing 
in the vaults of the Treasury: (old, $111,- 
354,341 ; currency, $23,274,135.28 ; coin cer- | 
tificates, $48,156,600. The sale of a million | 





. @ 
J. We Howell ..........0.0ese0e 1871 


James Harlan 1873 Pennsyivania. 
Kansas. Simon Cameron.............. 


gold Friday netted the Government $6,253.12 
profit. 

Tar Incour Tax.—The Committee of Ways 
and Means have not done anything, as yet, in 
regard to the income tax, as they have not had 
the subject before them. As regard the views 
of the members the tax will not be abolished, 


but the rate will be reduced to three per cent., 


and a motion will be made to increase the ex- 
emptions to two thousand dollars. 


Gen. Reyxgivs.—General J. J. Reynolds, 
military commander of the fifth military dis- 
trict of Texas, ini a lengthy letter, declines to 
permit the use of his name in connection with 
the United States Senate. A conviction of 
right and sense of propriety, he says, precludes 
it under the existing circamstances. 


The fifteenth amendment will confer suffrage 


upon four thousand men in Delaware, and as | 


they will vote the Republican ticket, we ought 


to get in November a Governor, Congressman, | 
und a Legislature that will elect a United 


States Senator in place of Mr. Sanlsbury. 
These will be the best brood of “ blue hen 
chickens '’ yet hatched.— Sunday Chronicle. 


Georcrrown Ex.ection.—We look ww the 


election in Georgetown with much interest, as | 
We | age. 


Georgetown is closely connected to us. 


earnestly hope to see that the Republican ticket | 


| 


will be elected throughout, and all Republicans 
will unite in good cheer, and the contest won. 


hugest obstacle to universal emancipation 


ber have been living together for years. It is 


| having been swept out of the pathway of the 
| abolitionists, we may well rely upon the illus- 
| trations it furnishes as to our future work. 
| Heretofore, while conscious of the soundness 
| of anti-slavery prin 

| poor inexamples. For, if the abolitionist took 
the West Indies for an example in his favor, he 
| was met by many admitted evils, which it was 
| dificult to classify ; whether as belonging to 
the evil inherjtance which slavery had be- 
queathed to its former victim, or as belonging 
| inherently to the character of the negro. 

| But at last we have a fair field, rich mate- 
| riala, and an abundance of agencies to decide 
' the question of the negro’s capacity for civili- 
, zation. 

In an pt to give a few of the re- 
‘sults of emancipation in the United States, we 
| must, for lack of time, confine ourselves to the 
most salient points. 

| The first result of emancipation is the 
| changed estimate put upon the personal cour- 
| age of the negro. We have never had any 
very high esteem for mere physical cour- 
In certain circumstances it is as des- 
titute of any moral element as the act of 
gratifying hunger. It is often as raven- 


a 


fast becoming the rule that freedmen convicted 
by the testimony of their fellows of wilful 
falsehood or of dishonesty, are expelled the so- 
ciety and lose caste to a corresponding degree 
among the respectable people Who are not mem- 
bers of the church. 

The denomination which has the. principal 
supervison of these people, the African Metho- 
dist Church is foremost in this good work. The 
senior Bishop of that denomination tells us that 
during the first year that religious districts were 
marked out in the South for missionary opera- 
tions in his church, the numbers of it increased 
from about fifty thousand to one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand. And the increase still 
goes on, while the adherents generally prove | 
to be of the most hopeful and aseful characters. 
Most of them are as ignorant of the contents 
of the Bible as when slaves. Hence, their great 


of promise, instruction and of love, whereof 
they have heard something, but not distinctly. 
And the want is being met in a most generous 
manner by the philanthropists of the world, L 
may say. M. Basiere, of Lyons, has recently 
made to this object the handsome donation of 


fifty thousand francs. That great merchant | 





desire is to learn to read those precious words | ? 


dom, founded and settled by the race so many | Rémund G. Ross 


have decided was the infenior, and whose des- 
cendants were to be servants of their brethren, 

In these four kingdoms—aAssyria, Babylon, 
Phenecier, and Egypt—is contained the germ 
of all the historic kingdoms of antiquity. These 
are the fathers of the nations down to the birth 
of Christ, and for many cénturies later. 

It is not to be forgotten, that some learned 
men of this age have brought forward what 
they call the Aryan nation, or nations, the Hin- 
doo Kushiies, as much earlier and more exten- 
sive than either of these, but, if the Bible is of 
any real authority where it speaks, if its his- 
tory is to be taken instead of the rudest tradi- | 
tion and vaguest conjeeture, if the account it 
gives of the flood and of Noah, and his family, is 
true, then we have the real foundation of the | 
historic nations of Western Asia. Indeed, the | 
location given of the origin of these nations, 
r this Aryan nation, is the same as that occu- 
pied by the descendants of Ham, the land of 
Shinar, near the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
what the prophet Micah seven hundred years 
before Christ declared was ‘‘ the land of Nim- 
rod.” And the name given to the people, or 
nation, or country, corresponds with the Bible 
account, except in the spelling. The “ Hin- 
doo Kush’’ refers quite clearly to Cush, the 


ry 
| George Vickers* 
Wm. f. Hamilton*......... 


° gan. 
Jacob M. Howard 
Zachariah Chandler 


Samuel C. Pomeroy 
Kentucky 

Thomas C. McCreery 

Garrett Davis*.......«.....» 


Louisiana. 

John 8. Harris.............++. 

Wm. Pitt Kellogg........... 
Maine. 


1871 / John Scott 
878 


Henry B. Anthony 


1871, William 
1873} q 


South 


} . J. 
1871)|Fred’k A. sawyer. 
1878 Tennessee 


Lot M. Morrill........-++---+ 
1875) 


Hannibal Hamlin 
Ma 


Massachusetts. 
Henry Wilson. 


Michigan 


Minnesota. 


Daniel 8. Nortou*.......----.1871) 
Alexander Ramsey 


Republicans, 


‘isconsi 
— 0. Howe 
‘Matt. U. Carpenter 
/9; *Democrate, 11. 
Senate would contain 74 members. 
The Senators elect from Georgia and Virginia have not been 
admitted to their seats. 


io) ermont. 
-1875| Justin 8. M orrill 
Geo. F. Edmunds. 


John W. Johnston 
1 West Virginia. 
Arthur I. Bereman, 
Wi 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
3—Robert 8. Heflin. 
4—Charles Hayes 
b——Cox.* 
6———-Sherman.* 


(The Alabama members 
were elected in August, and 
consequently have not been 
admitted.} 


Arkansas. 
1—-Logan H. Root. 


2—Anthony A. C. Rogers.” | 


3—Thomas Boles. 
California. 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson.* ° 


New Jersey. 
1—William Moore. 
| 2Charles Haight.* 
| %—John T. Bird.* 
| 4—John Hill. 


|(Vacant)............ — 
1873 ‘ 


Virginia 
Charles Sumner......"..++++1875|John F. Lewis.....044...... 


187 
1875|Waitman T. Willey 


steeresees — 


5—Orestes Clevelaud.* 


New York. 
1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
2—John G. Shumaker. 

‘ Fox.* 
5—John Morriasey.* 
6—Samuel 8. Cox.* 


R 


3—Henry W. 81 . 
J ohn locum 


1875 | of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
1 lic men and philanthropists in every section of | 
In résponse to these demand this | 


the Union. 
paper is established. 


right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 


wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 


3 | tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
Vacancies, 4. A full | ums will be an especial medium for the effective | 


| diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For theinculcation of those habits ol 


| duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Esa are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of ail questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 





The New Era will partake of a two-fold na- | 
tnre—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every }- 


pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It | and Ague, if they wi 
g will demand the recognition of these rights | remedy each spring and fall. 


industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- | 





Sure Cure for Marasmus. 


And all affections arising from weakness or wai: 
| of action in the Liver or digestive organs. ‘The 
| great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD 


And all diseases arising from it. The great pre 
ventive of 


FEYER AND AGUE. 
It is anim —2 for any one to have Fever 
l use a few bottles of this 


$100 $100 $100 
| Will be given for any case of this disease tha: 
| oceurs to any one that uses the Bitters or Tonic 
as a preventative. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague will find, 
after the chills have stopped, that by using a few 
| bottles of the Bitterrs or Tonic, that the diseas- 
' will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their constity- 
tions faster than any other known remedy, 
| The remedies were placed before the public 

thirty years ago, with all the prejudice of sv 
| called ‘‘ patent medicine "’ operating agains: 
' them, but gradually their virtues became known. 
| and now, to-day, they stand atthe head of al! 
| preparations of their class, with the indorsemen: 
, of eminent judges, lawyers, clergymen, and 
_ physicians. 


Read the following symptoms, and if you find 


ous as the wild beast, and it is always as selfish. 


Our Nevurravity Laws.—Senator Mortoe’s | Nevertheless, the negro’s general submission 
bill respecting the above subject was discussed | his lot of bondage, the absence of any at- 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, and | tempt among the slaves worthy of the name of 
the committee are far from being unanimous | insurrection, and the ludicrous failure of the 
* * —2* N * —— — a | feeble attempts which were stimulated by white 
Mortos. | men among them, left in the slaveholder’s mind, 


ake money did not ' 
oe — * she it. has | Arst son of Ham, and to whom the family no 
— given the — testimony to our dape- | doubt deferred. The Hindoo-Kush and tlie 


. | Cush who was the progenitor of the wife of | 
gte ped to sect f th 

—, — : ee Moses, Jethro, the Midianites and other neigh- 

results we have mentioned. 


Line we : | boring nations, must have been one and the | 
Which is the Superior Race?—No.2. same. The early historians, from whom the 


| tions — for publieation in these columns, | ja; your system is affected by any of them, you 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the | may —* — that disease has commenced it⸗ 
| e * ‘attack on the most important organs of yo 
| country, especially in the Southern States. body, and unless soon checked 4 the use * 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. _, Powerful remedies, « miserable life, soon termi 
a . : . : | nating in death, will be the result. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen. the ' 


Connecticut. 
1—Julius Strong. 
2—Stephen W. Kellogg. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnum.* 

Delaware. 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* 
Florida 





14—Stephen L. Mayhem.* 
16--Adolphus I, —_ 
1 Ferriss. 
17—William A. Wheeler. 
_ 18—Stephen Sanford. 
19—Charles Knapp. 
20—Addison H. Laflin. 
| 21—Alex. H. Bail 
22—John 0. Churchill. 
4 23—Dennis McUarthy. 
24—George W. Cowles. 


Charles M. Hamilton. 
Georgia. 
[Seven Districts. No elec 
tion yet held for Members o 


Constipation, Flatulence, 
Inward Piles, Fullness of 


| and for that matter in the minds of the north- 


Revival or American Suiprine.—The ship- | 
builders, owners of vessels. captains, pilots, | 
etc., are already moving to sustain the new 
bills just reported to the House to revive Ameri- | 
can shipping interests, and agk Congress to | 
protect all engaged in navigation from illegal | 
exactions from State and municipal authorities. 

Howarp Unsiverstry.—Hon. A. G. Riddle | 
has resigned his a in the Law De- | 

rtment of the Howard University. It is un- | 

ratood that John M. Langston, Ksq., will | 
tender his resignation in the course of a few 
* 
e names of Charlotte R. Ray and Mrs. | 
M. Cary, two colored ladies, entered at the 
Howard University for the study of law. 
Tux Co.orep PRinres and THE TyPocRaPH- | 
1cat Unton.—The case of Louis H. Douglass, , 
a colored printer employed at the Government | 
Printing. Office, au applicant for admission 
into Columbia Typographical Union, was on 
Saturday postponed untilthe stated meeting in | 
January next. This disposes of both the appli- 
cation of Douglass and Lavellette, the latter 
having been postponed a year at a previous 
meeting. The applicationof Frederick Doug- 
lass, jr., a colo — for membership, is | 
still in the hands of the committee on nomina- 
tions, and will probably be reported upon at 
next meeting. and disposed of in like manner. 


‘ 


Mr. Jencxes, of Rhode Island, bas been | 
authorized by the joint select Committee on 
Retrenchment, to report to the House the bill 
creating a Department of Justice. The bill 
provides for the establishment-of a department 
to be styled the Department of Justice, the 
officers te consist of the Attorney General, (who | 
shall supervise and. contro] the —* the 
Solicitors of the Treasury, Navy, and Internal 
Revenue, and the Jadge Advocate General. | 
All questions, except those that involve a con- | 
struction of the Constitution of the United 
States, shall be referred by the Attorney General 
to the heads of the respective bureaus, and their 
opinions, when endorsed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall have the same force and effect as 
those promulgated by himeelf. 





Tus Faespuex’s Bursav.—The question of 
the disposition of the bill, providing for the 
abolition of the Freedmen’s Bureau and estab-, 
lishing a Bureau of Education, has at last been 
satisfactorily settled. The Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment, to whom the subject 
was referred, have had the matter ander con- 
sideration for some time past. There is great 
diversity of opinion in respect to the unex- 

balances of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
many members of the committee contending 
that the — eye not be pene! from ” 
urpose for which they were originally intend- 
— Mr. Jenckes, ome of the —— of the 
committee,) was instructed to report it to the | 
Senate, and the bill, in its present shape, pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Bureau of Kdu- 
cation, in which all classes, irrespective of race 
or color, can derive the benefits therefrom. 





Tae GoverNMeNt APPROPRIATION FOR THE | 
Revise oF tax Poor.—The Board of Directors | 
of the Provident Aid Society held a meeting | 
last Saturday evening. In the abscence of the | 
President, Major Richards was called to the 
chair. Mr. Hart, ehairman of fhe committee 
appointed to confer with Captain Bridges, re- | 
ported that he waited on the abeve officer, and | 
said that Captain Bridges would honor all or- | 
ders given by the Provident Aid Society. Mr. | 
Wolf also reported that Captain Bridges would | 
issue Fations four days in a week and the other 
three days soup would be issued at different 
points. The Captain further stated that inde- 

dent of the $30,000 appropriation, all con- 
mned army clothing, blankets, &c., would be 
issued toth: ; ody. A resolution was adopted 
by the Suc :, ‘hat the police force should re- 
port to them all cases where alms are given, 
nad the — are found to be impostors, to 
summarily proceed against them to the utmost 


| 











ern people, a disbelief of the existence of the 
quality of courage in. the race. 


When the first battles of the rebellion were 
fought, the North being nearly always the de- 
feated party, it was asked in disgust, “If the 
negroes could hot rise to a sufficient apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity to take their freedom, 
when their masters were helpless, what hope’ 
was there that they would appreciate the boon 
when it was given them by the sacrifices of 
others?’ But the fact was, that the negro put 
a sounder estimate upon his oppertunities than 
the harassed and impatient combatants who 
were more concerned about their own losses 
than they were about the negro's probable gains. 
The negroes remembered, that they had fought 
fought in the first revolutionery war, and after- 
wards found out, that necessity has a long 
tongue but a short memory. This time they 
had the good sense to wait till necessity should 
‘lift them from the condition of mere instru- 
ments into a state of co-partnership. They 
knew that, until the North conquered its preju- 
dices against color, there was no hope of getting 
what was promised, or of keeping’ what. they 
got. ® — 

Hateful as war is in itself, and demoralizing 
as are its effects upon those engaged in it, 
there were some features connected with the 
negroes’ enlistment and deportment as soldiers, 
which sprung into sudden prominence, and 
which it would have taken otherwise, per- 
haps generations to develop. It was proved 
greatly. to their credit that the cruelty of 
slavery had not transmitted its hatefal’ quali- 
ties to its victims. At Milliken’s Bend, Port 
Hudson, and Fort Wagner, where the negroes 
fought with such desperate valor, it was knowa 
that their enemies had given the order, that no 
quarter was to be shown to them, and no 
prisoners were to be taken from among them, 
yet there is not on record g single authenticated 
instance where the negroes departed“from the 
rules of civilized warfare. Besides, though in 
many cases the negro soldiers were left the sole 
guardians of defeated Southern districts, it has 
yet to be proved that they took advantage of 
the helplessness of the women, or disregarded 
even the rig htsof property. 

Another result was the elevating effect upon 
themselves. The importance of their position as 
soldiers, and the dicipline of the army could not 
but tend to produce feelings of self-respect and 
habits of self-reliance, so that when the negro 
troops were dlishanded, nearly every member of 
the regiments faded back into the more sober 


' light of eitizensbip, free from-the brawling, dis- 


‘orderly, and criminal conduct which too often 
accompanies the transaction. In fact, it was no- 
ticed, that the colored man’s military uniform 
seemed notonly to give erectness to his stature, 
which bad been bent by the overtaskings of 
slavery,—it seemed also to be a pledge of his 
good behaviour as a member of society. Our 
most prominent and able generals have given, 
again and again, unsolicited testimony to the 
good result of emancipation upon the negro 
soldier, 

Then, as to the estimate they have put upon 
their freedom, which they so gallantly aided iw 
winning. One marked feature is, the general 
consciousness among them of their present un- 
fitness to discharge its more important duties, 
or even to enjoy its privileges; but another fea- 


‘learned in regard to the foundation of Assyria 


RY REV. J. R. BECKWITH. 


And not satisfied with this, Nimrod went out 
and builded Nineveh and other great cities, 
laying the foundation of the kingdom of As- 
syria, or, as it reads in the text, Asher, a 
descendant of Ham, went out and builded these 
cities, and set up a kingdom which was named 
from himself, Assyria. Hence, we have here 
the fact that the descendants of Ham laid the 
foundation of the two most famous kingdoms 
in ancient history, Assyria and Babylon. It 
may be proper, however. in this connection, to 
refer to the erroneous view commonly held in 
regard to Assyria. 

In the last part of the chapter it appears 
that Shem had a son Assur, and this shows, in 
common with many other scriptures, that .e:- 
tain names were given to the children of differ- 
ent families. But some, called learned men, 
biased perhaps by the idea of the inferiority of 
Ham, have held that because there was an 
Asher in Shem’s family, therefore the Asher 
that laid the foundation of the Assyrian Empire 
was this son of Shem. But this reasoning is 
fallacious. The sous ef Cain had similar 
names to* those of the other sons of Adam; 
and the reasoning which has controlled the 


carried ont, would show that Enoch, who 
walked ‘with God, was a descendant of Cain! 
The Scriptures are positive upon the question. 
The narrative contains no break from the be- 
ginning to the end, when, verse 20, it says, re- 
ferring to what had just been narrated,including 
the history of the building of Nineveh and 
Babylon, “‘ These are the sons of Ham, after 
their families, after their tongues, in their na- 
tions and in their countries." This admits of 
no dispute. The best Hebrew scholars, among 
whom is Gesenius, consider the marginal read- 
ing the true one; and this declares that Nim- 
rod went out into Assyria and builded, &c. 
And it is further said that the celebrated Ninus, 
who, according to Assyrian annals, builded 
Nineveh, was no other than Nimrod, of which 
name Ninus is a contraction. But equrlly to 
this point. and perhaps more emphatic, because 
definite and positive, is the prophet Mich., who, 
in the sixth verse of the sixth chapter, calls 
Assyria ‘‘the land of Nimrod.” This must 
be sufficient to show clearly that the opinion 
held by the learned is erroneous, and that As- 
syria was originally peopled by the sons or 
descendants of Ham. 

Phenicia, to which allusion has been made, 
was a country lying along the eastern shore .of 
the Meditteranean sea, bounded on tho South 
by Arabia, on the East by Assyria or Baby- 
lonia, and extending north probably to the 
Black sea. Its boundaries were not very de 
finite. Sidon was one of itschief cities, named 
for the first born of Canaan. Dedan, another 
city of the interior, was probably named from 
Dedan, son of Cush. The country originally | 
included Palestine or Philistia. |The Greeks | 
and Romans, called them Phenicians, but | 
they called themselves Canaanites, and , 
their land Canaan. The scripture some- 
times calls their land Tyrus. Wher the | 
Hebrews invaded and took the land of Ca-| 
naan, seeing they must inevitably fall into the | 
hands of their invincible chief, many of the 

Canaanites left their country, and by means | 








| centuries earlier than Usher’s chronology would 


| for he calls Assyria the land of Nimrod, and 


former name was derived, coupled with the 
Aryan appellation, probably intended to refer 
to the same family, or race, the Cushites, the 
Aasyrians, Babylonians, or whatever name was 
originally given to the various families of Ham. 
Assyria and Babylonia, and the various pro- 
vinces of these kingdoms, went under the gene- 
ral name of the Chaldeans, and Chaldea re- 
ceived its name from Chasdim, or Casluhim, 
another descendant of Ham. The fact, then, 
that the original country of the Aryan nations 
was the same as that of the descendants of this 
family, Shinar, and that one of the appella- 
tions given is Kush, is sufficient, sustained, as 
it is, by the sacred historian to prove the posi- 
tion here taken is correct. With this explana- 
tion, there is no particular objection to the Ar- 
yan theory, except to the name, as both refer 
to the descendants of Ham. 

For what period of time did these kingdoms 
maintain their supremacy? It is doubtful 
whether Egypt or Assyria was the most an- 
cient, or whether Babylon was not the ruling 
Kingdom of the Chaldeans at an earlier day 
than Nebuchadnezzar. But as the history of 
Egypt was, to a great extent, destroyed in -the 
destruction of the Alexandrien library, it may 
be best to follow the history we have in the sa- 
ered record, and begin with Assyria. It is 
evidént, this kingdom began soon after men had 
multiplied sufficiently on the earth after the 
flood. The Bible does not give us the chroa- 
ology, but it is quite probable that it was many 


indicate. From the beginning, however, it 
would seem plain this kingdom exercised a pre- 
dominant influence in the world, continuing 
the same, or at least the country occupied by | 
the same people, until the prophet Micah wrote, 


predicts great calamities that should come upon 
them as a judgment for their many sins. And 
his predictions were fulfilled, or began to be, 
when Nabopolasser, a Babylonian prince or sa- 
trap, and the father of Nebuchadnezzar the 
great, took Nineveh, its capital, by assault, sub- 
verted the kingdom of Assyria, and established 
that of Babylon six hundred and twenty-five 
years before Christ. 

The length of time in which this supremacy 
continued is quite uncertain, There has been 
great dispute as to the age of tlie world. Some 
are ready to adopt the Chinese claim to an- 
tiquity, some three and a half millions of years, 
more or less. Confucius, the oldest Chinese 
historian, lived and wrote only about five hun- 
dred years before Christ. and yet the absurdity 
of ‘his giving reliable history of millions of 
years before he existed seems never to have oc- 
curred to them. Axd the case is still worse 
with the Indian historians.. It is well known 
that their Pandits do not hesitate to invent 
even thousands of verses when to them it seems 
desirable. The astronomical accounts in the 
Surya Sydhauta are known ¢o be fabricated. 

But in these days it is not difficult for “‘ the 
learned”’ to see positive proof that the 
world is vastly old already. Geology or 
comparstive anatomy, or a discovery of one 
sort or «nother, is all that is required. Ata 
recent m «ting of. aciertific men at Chicago, a 
skull, fou: | under peculiar circumstances in 
California, was sufficient proof that men flour- 
ished in that country more than ten thousand 
years ago. And with others, the Rosetta stone 


the XLIst Congress. © 


Members of the last Congress 
were these:} 


1—J. W. Clift. 

2—Nelson Tift * 

3—William P. Kdwards. 

4—Samnel bh. Gove, 

5—Charles H. Prince. 
Vacancy | 

7i—P. M. B. Young.* 

TUinois. 


At Large—John A Logan. 


1—Norman B. Judd. 
2—John F. Farnsworth. 
3—U. C. Burchard. 
4—John B. Hawley. 
56—Ebon C. Ingersoll. 
6—Burton C. Cook. 
7—Jesse A. Muore. 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. 


The 


| #5—William H. Kelsey. 


Uton W: 
|; 28—-Noah Davis, jr. 
| 20—John Fisher. 
| 30—David 8. Bennett. 
| 31—Porter Sheldon. . 
H North Carolina. 
| 1--Clinton L. vobb. 
| 2—David Heaton. 
| %—Oliver H, Dockery. 
4—John T. Deweese. 
5—Israel G. 


| 6—Francis K. Shober.* 
7—Plato Durham.* 


j Ohio. 
| 1--Peter W. Strader.* 


9—Thornton W. McNeely.* 


10—Albert G. Burr.* 
11—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 
12—John B. Hay. 
18—John M. Crebs.* 
Indiana 


mn , 
i—Wm. EB. Niblack.* 
‘2—Michael ©. Kerr.* 
3—Wm. 8. Holman.* 
4+—Geo. W. Jalian. 
5—John Coburn. 
6—Daniel W. Voorhees.* 
7—Godlove 8. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. 


°F John P. C. Shanks. 


lo—Wm. Williams, 
11—Jasper Packard. 
y ( 


lowa. 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—Wm. Loughridge. 
5—Francis Pomeroy. 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 


Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 

e y 
1—Lawrence 8. Trimble.* 
2—Wwm. M. Sweeney. * 
3—Jacob 5. Golladay.* 
4—J. Proctor Knott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones. * 


9—Joha M. Rice.* 
Laue 


ana. 
1—Louis St. Martin.* 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon. 
3—Adoiphe Bailey.* 
4—Michael Ryan.* 
5—George W. McCranie.* 
tne. 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill. 
3—James G. Blaive. 
4—John A. Peters. 
§—-Engene Hale. 
yer 
1 1 bhlat. 


2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3—-Thomas Swann.* 
4—-Patrick Hamill.* 
5--Frederick Stone.“ 
Massachusetts. 
1—James Buffington. 
2--Oukes Ames. 
3—Ginery Twitchell. 
4—Samuel Hooper. 
5—Benjamia F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 


* 





10—Henry L. Dawes. 


Michigan. 
1—Fernando C. Beaman. 
2—Wnm. L. Stoughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
Randal Beiekla a 
6—Ran ickland. 


1—Morton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Engene M. Wilson.* 
Mississipp’. 
s 
a Missouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.* 


26—Giles W. Hotchkiss. 
7i—Ham ‘ard. 


1—Joneph 8. Bmith.* 
1—Samuel J. Randal!.* 


2—Charles O'Neill. 
ohn Moffet.* 


3—John 
4—William D. Kelley. 
* 


5—John RB. 

6—John D. Stiles. 
7—Wash. Townsend. 
8—J. Lawrence Getz.* 
— J. Dickey. 
o~ 


Métcur. 


L. Cake. 
11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 
1 V. Woodward.* 


, simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It wil demand 


it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in evetvState and Territory 
of the National Union. ' 

The New Ena will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
a Oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 





people of the nation, the New Era will give its 


| hearty support to that party, reserving to our- | 
| selves, however, entire indepondence on politi- | 


cal questions, and the right to go further than 
party platforms and party policy, whenever in 


ests of any portion of the people require it at 
| our hands. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever fird 
| its surest safeguard im the intelligence of it: 





* | voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 


. Scofield. 


vin W. 
21—[{Contested 
22—James 8. Negley. 
23—Darwin 


uJ B. Donley. 


2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
South 


| 1—Benj 
3—Bolomon D. Hoge. 
4—W. D. Simpson.* 





Gilfillan. 


island. 
1—Thomas A. Jeackes. 


Carolina. 
. F. Whittemore. 
Bowen. 


Tennessee. 
| At Large—John B. Rogers. 


1—Roderick R. Butler. 


2—Horace Maynard. 
3~—William B. Stokes. 
4—Lewis Tillman 


6—William F. Prosser. 
6—Sam 


uel M. Arnel. 


| i iw 5 
&—Wiltliam J. Smith. 
Texas, 


Vermont. 
| 1—Chas. W. Willard. 
2—Luke P. Poland. 


| 3—Worthington C. Smith. 


| 1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
2—James H. Platt. 


; J. 
At La 


2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg. 


3—James R. 
4—Sempronius H. Boyd. 
6—Samuel &. Burdett 
6—Robert T. Van Horn. 
7—Joel F. Asper. 
8—John F. Benjamin. 
9—David P. Dyer. 

: ebraska. 


1—John Taffe. 
1—Thomas Fitch. 


New ive. 
1—Jacob H Els. 
2—Aaron F. Stevens. 
3—Jacob Benton. 


Republicans, including 


McCormic\ * 


' West Virginia. 
, 1—Isaac H. Davall. : 


Wisconsin. 
pe ii kine. 
. F. Hopkins. 

3—Amasa Cobb. 
4—Chas. A. Bldridge 
5—Philetus Sawyer. 
6—Cad. C. W 

Radicals and 


is contested. Members uot sworn in from 


Missistippi, and Texas, make, with the contested seat, 17 


vacancies. A full House would have 245 members. 











NATIONAL — 


‘. Gibson. 
rge—Joseph Begar. 


vans 


Conservati 
157 ; * Democrats, 71. One seat, Covode’s, in Pennsyl 


| mote the highest good of government and people 


} 


of educating that people. 


| fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
| enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 


_ and 89,781 in the Sunday schools, employing 


were slaves at the commencement of the war. 


capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
‘tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
| the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: 

“For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all oe pertaining to her material 
Seroleaappedialan gue taleciedge ta the 
fields of —— —9 commercial, 
artistic, an fessional labor, and this knowl- 
—— the enlightening and 


ve 
A— influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation ! The spelling-book and the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on wi to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
ag the means in the use of which, under God, 
'we are to compass these achievements which 

furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
‘of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
1 





and e more 





the recognition of no right fomone citizen which | 


bering the past history of the Republican party, | 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 


our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- | 


| must lend its energies and its power to the work | 
Especially is the ' 
agency of the press needed by that portion of | 
the people, colored and white, who, either | 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- ' 


The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge | 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools | 


6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
The educational department of this paper will. 


contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the | 


e hoe, the , 


Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
in the Stomach, Sour Eractations, Gink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
| Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult 
' Breathing, Flattering at the Heart, Choking or 
| Suffocating Sensations when ina Lying Postur:-. 
| Dimness of vision, dots or webs before the sight. 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspira 
tion, Yellowness of the skin and eyes, Pain 
in the side, Back,Chest, Limbs, &c., Sud- 
den Flushes of Heat, Burning in the 
Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evi! 
and Great Depression of spirits, 
. — disease of the 
| iver or digestive organs, 
combined with impure 
ood, 


O 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


| is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. It 
‘is a compound of fluid extracts. The roots. 
| herbs and barks from which these extracts are 
made are gathered in Germany; all the medic: 
' nal virtues are extracted from them by a scien- 
' tific chemist. These extracts are then forwarded 
to this country to be used expressly for the mau- 
ufacture of this Bitters. There is no alcoholic 
substance of any kind used in compounding the 
Bitters, hence it is free from all the objections 
' jneident to the use of a liquor preparation 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERWMAN TONIC 


O 


Is a combination of all the ingredients of the 
Bitters, with pure Santa Cruz Rum, Orange, &v. 
_ It is used for the same diseases as the Bitters. 
in cases where some pure alcoholic stimulus is 
required. 


; 


TESTIMONY 
Like the following was never before offered in 
behalf of any medicinal preparation : 


HON. GEO. W. WOODWARD, 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Penn» 
- sylvania, writes : 
PuHiLapELruia, March 16, 1867. 
I find ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’’ is a good 
tonic, useful in diseases of the digestive organs. 


a=) 


great benefit in cases ef debility and 
f nervous action in the system.. 
Yours, J* 
GEO. W. WOODWARD. 


HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Puitapetruia, April 26, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bitters’’ a 
valuable medicine in case of attacks of indiges- 
| tion or dyspepsia. I can certify this from my 
| experience of it. Your's with respect 

JAMES THOMPSON, 


HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 

| Justice of the — Conrt of Pennsylvania. 
HADELPHIA, June 1, 1368. 

I have found by experience that Hoofland’s 


| Ti 
Getman Bitters’’ is a very good tonic, relieving 


dyspeptic symptoms almost —— 
GEORGE SHARSWOOD. 


HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the city of Buffalo, New York. 


Mayor’s Orvice, Burrato, Jane 22, 1866. 
I have used ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters and 


A 


in my family during the past year, and 
can recommend them as an excellent tonic, im- 
= tone and vigor to the system, Their use 
s been productive of decidedly beneficial ef- 
WM. F. ROGERS. 


and of 
want 0 


| Tonic’ 
} 


a 
fects. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE 


ONITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


“That this end may be reached, we ask, first | 
of all, that trades be to our children 
and that they be — —— of a just and 

table system ceship ; in the sec- 
par that:for day’s labor given we 
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rigor of the law. 


of their numerous ships, moved into other | found among rubbish in one of the éities of 
countries, on the shores of the Mediterranean | Egypt is conclusive,that astronomy was carried 
sea. And for many an age there was a tablet | to a high degree of perfection there, long before 
| on two Phenician pillars at Tangiers, contain- | Moses, or even Abraham. To others, some ar- 
ing this inscription. ‘‘We fly from the face of | ticles of pottery found in a cave with human 


ture still more marked is the alacrity with which 
| they have set about preparing themselves for 
| all that freedom has to ask or give. 

We have no special animusity against the | There are more than 200,000 of them in the 
people of the South, but then, we believe that | Charity schools which the benevolence of the 
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Whe Are Our True Friends? 


HON. JAMES M. WOOD. 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. — 
I take great pleasure in recommending ‘‘Hoot- 
land's German Tonic’’ to any one who may be 


. afflicted with dyspepsia. I had the dyspepsia so 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


* ninety-nine per cent. of them would again put | North and of Europe, have established for their 

the negro in stocks to-morrow if they had the instruction; and at least 50,000 moreare attend- 
power. We have said before, and we repeat it | ing the sehools which have been established by 
now, that whenever the Southern people recog- | the Christian sects to which their parents and 
nize our rights as citizens in every respect by | friends belong. This general avidity for the 


deeds and in good faith, we are ready to ¢o 
operate with them just as earnestly as we do 


now with the loyal people of the North. 
We do not necessarily endorse all the acts 
and measures of the Republican party, but 
then; we have witnessed the ee faet 
within the last tem years that the great Repub- 
licam party of the Nation has been the chief 
instrumentality of our deliverance from an 
awful and cruel oppression, both physical and 
meatal; and we pray God to blot ns out of ex- 
—— whenever we raise · hand 
Me.aad prosperity in this or in any other coun- 
try. For « colored man to repudiate the Re- 
publican party —the party that made him a free 
man and a full citizen—is the very climax of 
human ingratitude. We know that there is a 
serub rage of men in this country who have 
. with sole ob- 


are mere camp followers and face riders, ent 
canals elie role” Teall ce ee: 
on the colored race. Their deceitfulness 

eae eee ee ene coe nee are 
made to sink down again to the depth of hu- 
man scorn and where they came from. 
io, oe, Se Se oat ene , but are rather 


net its | 


rudiments of knowledge is not based apon the 
mere curiosity to learn what their former mas- 
_ ters thought so poisonous for. their intellects, 
| hor is it supported by a m ere short-lived enthu- 
_ Siasm created by Northern teachers. The de- 
| sire grows out of a settled purpose, which pre- 
sents two phases, the one religious and the other 

political. Either their natural disposition or 
their necessities, or both together, have'given us 
& people greatly susceptible to religious princi- 
| ples and influences. Made to feel that there 

was no being on earth who had at once the dis- 
position and the power of befriending. them, 
realizing that those who were friends were as 
helpless as themselves, and those who had all 
the resources ste 8 learning, wealth, and influence, 
were their euslavers, they’ Hatarally bt 
secret communion whi dcom ae ee 


could take sides with the oppressor ; 
‘fore, even in slavery theig. re 


e of mote ase in ; 
rors of their. 
| obstacles to 
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; their silly ides «of ored 
Orleans Standard, —— 
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tian worship were removed by the downfall of 


instinct t@ught them, had.no attribute that 


And 900886 the | ago 


Joshua the robber.’ Thug showing the origin 
ofthe people, and the early age at which North- 
ern Africa was colonized. Phenicians, Canaan- 
ites, they fled before the face of Joshua. This 
was the most progressive kingdom of antiquity. 
The Phenicians sent out their ships into remote 
seas, and long before Julius Oæsar, or even the 
foundation of Rome, gathered tin from Corn- 
wall, and gold fromOphir. They alsosent out 
their colenies into all accessible and desirable 
countries, occupying not only Ireland, and 
Tangiers, but Greece, Italy, and all the coun- 
tries along the shores of Europe, and Africa, 
leaving monuments, commemorating their occu- 
pation, not only in territories lying near home, 
but even unto Norway. _ 

This, then, makes three ancient kingdoms, 
occupying 8 large place in history, and founding 
kingdoms, and governments whose influence 
extended a long way down the ages—each of 
them founded and peopled by the descendants 
of Ham. 

One of the most wonderful kingdoms 
‘iquity wae Bgypt. ‘To this day, the ‘learned 
apend long years in endeavoring to decipher 


of an- | 


bones is positive proof that there were not only 
men, but a high degree of civilization, in the 
world thousands of years before Adam, when 
the Megalosaurus and the Ichthyosaurus dis- 
ported in giant proportions over sea and land! 
and through mad and water. 

Leaving all such wise men to their theories 
and their belief, it is enough for our purpose to 


the. grandson of Noah, laid the foundation of 
the Assyrian empire, peopling it with his chil- 
dren and brethren; and, although there were: 
many wars, and tle ‘kingcom perhaps almost 
overthrown, yet it substantially maintained its 
superiority until Micah predicted its downfall, 
and until Nabopolasser took Nineveh, the capi- 
tal, and subverted the Assyrian, and established 
in ite place thé Babylonian Kingdom. ll the | 
‘darkness there is in, bistory lies back of that 

period... What follows is comparatively light 
and 9 iw 5 
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kingdom, 
ham left “Ur of the Chaldees.” 








show, as we have done, that Ashar, of Nimrod, | : 
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be paid and Sir, remuneration, on that no | 
avenue of honest industry ¢ inst us ; 


| counterfeit. 


| CHAS. M. EV. 


NT 


badly it was impossible to keep any food on my 
stomach, and I — so weak as not to be able 
to walk halfa mile. ‘Iwo bottles of Tonic effected 
| a perfect cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 





| JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ. 
| Law partner of Judge Maynard, Williams- 
port 4 

This is te certify that I have used “‘Hoofland’s 
German Bitters’’ for dyspepsia, and found it an 
invaluable remedy. 

CAUTION, 

' Hootland’s German Remedies ‘are counter- 
feited. See that the signature of C. M. JACKSON 


D 


of each bottle. All others are 
t Princi office and manafactor 
at the German Medicine Store, No. 681 Arc 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Proprietor, 
& co. 
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Formerly C M. JA * 
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